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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Scotland, its Faith and its Features ; or, a Visit to Blair 


Athol. By the Rev. Francis '‘Trencn. In 2 vols. | 


London, 1846. Bentley. 


Ir is refreshing to turn from Tours abroad to a tour at | 


home. The continent is well nigh worn out. We hear 
a great deal more about France, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy than we do about our own country. ‘fo one 
who travels at home twenty travel abroad. ‘To one who 
ventures to write and publish his observations on Great 
Britain, which they might understand, fifty produce dull 
books about the countries and the people on the other side 
of the Channel, which they do not understand, although 
the material for the former is vastly more abundant, 


and, well employed, would prove infinitely more inter- | 


esting. 

The Reverend Francis Trencu is already honour- 
or known to his countrymen as an observant traveller 
and an agreeable writer, by two pleasant volumes he 
brought home to us from Spain, which it will be re- 
membered he explored in a vehicle that amazed and de- 
lighted the natives in those parts; a carriage of the most 
approved Long-acre build, drawn by a pair of pretty 
ponies. They who have that book in their memories 
will need no other recommendation to the perusal of a 
work proceeding from the same pen, especially when the 
same observant eye and cheerful bonhommie are engaged 
in exploring that section of our own island to which the 
community is so largely indebted for great intellect and 
great prudence, and the character of whose people has 
formed so important and valuable an element in that un- 
rivalled whole which constitutes the British nation. 

It was on the 10th July, 1845, that Mr. TrENcu quit- 
ted atown on the coast of Hampshire, with the design 
to visit Scotland, and journey leisurely through the north 
of England, carried, as the reader will rejoice to learn, in 
the self-same carriage, drawn by the very ponies that had 
borne him so faithfully through France and a part of 
Spain.. Reading, Leamington, Manchester, Kendal, 
Gretna, Glasgow, Loch Lomond, Linlithgow, Edinburgh, 
Perth, the Highlands, and again Edinburgh, on the re- 
turn, was the order of the route. But throughout, and 











especially in the capital of Scotland, is the mere descrip- 
tion of places and persons diyersified with all kinds of 
observations and discussions on matters of moment af- 
fecting the people. Literature, religion, politics, the rival 
churches, pauperism, education, dissent, are in turn re- 
viewed, the profession: of the tourist naturally directing 
his attention most particularly to the state and prospects 
of ecclesiastical affairs. We propose to go along with 
him, and note whatever there is to be found having no- 
velty of theme or originality of remark; and if we tres- 
pass beyond the limits usually assigned toa notice of two 
volumes, the rarity of an intelligent home tour must be 
our excuse. 

Let us join him in the great hive of the north,and open 
with his picture of 


MANCHESTER AT NIGHT. 


The hotel at which we stopped was near the Dean’s-gate, a 
long street and thoroughfare, which, especially on Saturday 
night, as the great marketing occasion for the labouring popu- 
lation of the town, is thronged from end to end with such a 
yast crowd that all have to dodge about, and push their way, 


‘in order to make any advance. Except, of course, in the time 


of a procession, or at some similar scene, I never saw such a 
stream of human beings in any town whatsoever. The Toledo, 
at Naples, or Ghent, at the workmen’s dinner-time, is nothing 
in comparison. The whole street was brilliant with gas from 
the shops, and adjoining the street was a large meat-market 
thronged with purchasers, though it was near midnight. There 
is something very strange and somewhat solemn in witnessing 
for the first time such a multitude of souls thus gathered thickly 
together. Perhaps my remembrance that the hour was on the 
very confines of the Lord’s day, made the impression more 
vivid, as I retired to rest from the midst of the countless 
throng of fellow-creatures and eternal souls. I am glad to say 
that I heard little or no profane language, while I saw little 
drunkenness and no violence during an hour or more in which 
I was a close observer of the scene around me. 


He was also much impressed by 
LANCASHIRE PSALMODY. 


The Lancashire psalmody is celebrated throughout England, 
and without doubt we heard the psalms and hymns very beau- 
tifully and melodiously aung. I heard that the taste for music 
prevails so strongly, that the girls employed in the factories 
often sing hymns at their work; and a lady, who exerts her- 
self in the Sunday School which we visited to-day, told me 
that when she went with friends or visitors to one of the facto- 
ries, where she was known to the young people from ber Sun- 
day intercourse with tiem, they immediately struck up a bymn 
or psalm, by way of recognition. 


To this let us add a provincialism. 
An odd question, amd, to the ear of a southern like myself, 


rather enigmatically expressed, was put to me during the day 
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by a poor aged man, who attends Mr. S—’s ministry, and 
with whom I endeavoured to hold a little conversation :— 
‘* What's your wull ef our man?’’ As it was explained te me 
by one who stood by, acquainted with the local dialect and 
turn of expression, the question signified :—‘‘ What is your 
Opinion of our minister ?” 


. . Mi at Kendal he notices some peculiarities of a class that 
Wi 


ing an important one. 


é ; 
tes) RAILWAY MEN. 


A vast: number of railroad men were loitering about the 
streets, télling their avocation by their mien, dress, and 
general appearance in a way that cannot be mistaken by any 
one who has lived in the neighbourhood of their work, or at 
all events observed them with any degree of interest and atten- 
tion. Exactly as I remember them standing in groups, or 
slowly strolling about the streets at Reading, after their day’s 
work was done, so I found them at Kendal this evening, telling 
at once the nature of their avocation by their clay-coloured 

ents, their strong bodily development, and their inde- 
pendent bearing. My present notice of their dress recalls to 
my memory some particulars of their peculiar tastes on this 
subject, as indulged in on holidays and Sundays. Then, in 


‘many instances, their costume is very handsome, and no small 


sums are expended upon it. I have seen them clad in coats of 
the finest broadcloth, and of such copious dimensions that they 
would certainly have made two garments of the same kind for 
many a slim young gentleman. Their tailors’ bill must of 
course have been in accordance with the size of the garment. 
To this was often added a velvet waistcoat, figured, of 
red, or of some other brilliant colour, adorned with hang- 
ing buttons of equally showy pattern. Nor must I 
forget the corduroys and highly-polished lace-boots. The 
dress of their wives, too, was sometimes of a costly and showy 
description ; and altogether there was something very peculiar 
in the appearance of one of these high-dressed labouring men, 
accompanied by his wife to church—especially when coming for 
the baptism of a child, or on any other marked incident in 
their lives. I have also alluded already to their physical 
strength. The arm ofa robust railroad-man is quite an ex- 
traordinary spectacle. I do not exaggerate in saying, that I 
have seen it twice the size of that of an ordinary labourer. I 
have sat among them reading and explaining the Scriptures, 
while nine or ten of them, as hearers, were arranged on a 
bench in a line close before me, and I have more than once 
found my attention wandering from my subject, and fixed with 
astonishment on the gigantic size of their limbs, as developed 
by muscular exertion, among men qualified by constitution to 
bear it. As to their independent mien, I have gnly one re- 
mark to make here, which is, that I would pa a recom- 
mend to all ministers and others interested in their spiritual 
and moral welfare, and desirous ‘‘to have fruit among them 
even as among others,’’ not to mistake it for insolence or repul- 
siveness, nor at all to suppose that they are less susceptible of 
kindness and attention than others engaged in hard and rough 
toil, and removed from all influences of a softening and 
ameliorating character, 


Mr. Trencu visited, and was greatly pleased with, 
the Lunatic Asylum at Glasgow, whose report has re- 
ceived so elaborate a notice in our Journal of Mental 
Philosophy. He confirms all that this interesting docu- 
ment has asserted. 

In the neighbourhood of Stirling he gathered from a 
farmer some agricultural facts. 


During my walk, I joined a farmer of the neighbourhood, 
and had some interesting conversation on subjects of local 
and agricultural interest. Among other things, he told me 
that he held five hundred acres, including upland and lowland, 
for which he paid 2007, a year. He paid his men two shil- 
lings a day in harvest time. To those labourers, who worked 
for him all the year round, he gave ten guineas a year in ad- 
dition to their food, which consisted of mutton, broth, kail, 
bread, cheese, and porridge. 


Here also he noticed another peculiarity. 


It is curious to hear French words Scotticized, as so often 
occurs. For instance, assiefte, a plate, forms a word of the 





same meaning, and is contained in Meg Dod’s celebrated 
book of cookery, in the receipt for a certain dish entitled 
‘¢ Petticoat-tails !’’ This is nothing less or more than the 
petits gatelles (for gateaux, the more usual word) of the 
French cook and confectioner. Another word of French 
origin, is that of ‘‘ an haverel,’’ which signifies a fool or sim- 
pleton. This is derived from the word Avril, French for 
April, an ‘ April fool.”’ 


Of Edinburgh a very minute description is given, 
upon which we will not linger, save to cite the com- 
mendation of the plaid as an article of dress that might 
be more generally used :— 


I did not observe any peculiarities as to the dress of the 
people in the streets worthy of remark, except that now and 
then a man passed wearing that most convenient article, the 
plaid or tartan shawl—a wrap which so well illustrates the 
oft-repeated remark that the simplest thing is often the best. 
It is inconceivable to a stranger in how many ways this article 
may be worn by one experienced in its use; how it may be 
shifted to cover different parts of the frame, or according to 
the quarter of the rain and the wind. I am sure that nothing 
except the singularity of the dress, when worn in England, 
prevents those who have onec tried it in Scotland from con- 
tinuing its use elsewhere. However, one sees more specimens 
than formerly, particularly among travellers by railroad, &c. 
I was for several days exposed to very wet inclement weather, 
and I certainly can say, that nothing I ever wore as an out- 
ward garment, afforded me so much protection as a common 
shepherd’s plaid, which I bought at Galashiels—a choice place 
for the fabric. 

He observed, also, the number of cake-shops and 
book-shops as a striking feature of “the modern Athens.” 
Another peculiarity is 


RELIGION IN SCOTLAND. 
The various religious professions, denominations, or churches 
to which the upper classes in Scotland belong, present a sin- 
gular contrast to the uniformity in that matter generally pre- 
valent in England. In England the far greater number of 
persons in that rank are of the Established Church; and, if 
you hear any other account given regarding any person in that 
class, their case is considered as peculiar. Under ordinary 
circumstances, you are accustomed to take it for granted that 
all present are of the established Episcopal Church, dissent 
only extending to a small and limited nnmber among the 
upper classes of England. There are no less than four distinct 
Protestant bodies (speaking as to the religious profession of 
each), to which persons of corresponding rank in Scotland, 
met in society during a stranger’s sojourn in Edinburgh, are 
respectively attached. Some are Scotch Episcopalians, some 
are English Episcopalians, that is, removed from connexion 
with the Scotch Episcopal Church, as, for instance, Mr. 
Drummond’s congregation. Some are Presbyterians, adhering 
to the Established Church, and some belong to the Free or 
Secession Church. While on the one hand the knowledge of 
this fact will make any one of right feeling careful and tender 
in general conversation on church diseipline and other kin- 
dred subjects, it also gives to the inquirer the great advantage 
of being able, without difficulty, to enter into such conversa- 
tion as may cause him to hear all sides on the important ques- 
tions connected with these religious distinctions, and to form 
his opinion on fair and advantageous grounds. 


The rest of the first volume is occupied with an ela- 
borate review of the origin, present state, and prospects 
of the Free Church of Scotland, which Mr. TrencH 
represents as being in a flourishing condition, and ab- 
sorbing the greater portion of the people, and almost all 
the talent and energy of the clergy. The subject is much 
too large to permit us to follow him in his singularly 
impartial examination of it, But two or three of his re- 
marks may be cited. And, first, as to its condition :— 


And here, with one remark, I end this part of the subject, 
which remark is, that among all parties, whether in this 
country, or whether elsewhere, whether among the friends and 
advocates, or whether among opponents of the Free Church, 
one testimony is never withheld ; I mean a recognition of its 
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wonderful prosperity. On all sides a feeling of absolute sur- 
prise prevails at the progress which it has made, at the activity 
displayed in its behalf both at home and abroad, and at the 
large pecuniary means placed at its disposal. Some will account 
for these results in one way, and some in another ; some will 
prognosticate the most signal advance of its principles, power, 
and success ; others will prophesy future coldness on the part of 
its adherents, diminution as to the zeal inits behalf, and failure 
of its resources. I pronounce here no opinion on these mat- 
ters, but I only record as a fact its remarkable prosperity at 
this present time, admitted by all, whether friends or foes. 
Its friends, though formerly expecting much, yet now con- 
stantly refer to their lack of faith, and declare it as having been 
small indeed in proportion to present results. Its adversaries 
own that their former expectations of its being but a transient 
excitement have all proved erroneous. The vessel is now 
sailing forth in full and gallant trim. The eyes of the world 
are on it. A cloud of witnesses is gazing intently on its course, 
and history will have to record its rise and progress among the 
great religious and political events of our present time, even 
were it at this very day to be no more, and to cease. 


And, lastly, the most succinct statement we have ever 
seen of 


THE DOCTRINES OF THE FREE CHURCH. 


So far as I, a stranger, can ascertain the truth on this sub- 
ject—and I have sought it diligently both in conversation and 
in books,—the doctrine so generally recognized, and so closely 
embraced in Scotland is this. It is held that the guidance and 
rule of the Lord Jesus Christ may be expected by the Church, 
acting expressly as a Church, in a manner after which it could 
not be expected to be exercised upon any ruling power or au- 
thoritative body formed and maintained for general objects of 
government and legislation. And furthermore, I believe it to 
be held that ‘a distinct mode of administrating spiritual and 
ecclesiastical matters is set forth in the word of God, in a 
manner which must be upheld with the most strict accuracy of 
obedience to His holy will. On these subjects no interference 
can be admitted, nor in any thing which directly or indirectly 
bears upon them; for instance, in the “‘intrusion’’ (as it is 
called) of a minister in any parish against the will of the pres- 
bytery or the parishioners. The persons, whose tenets on 








these questions I now endeavour to describe in a plain, prac- 
tical manner, do not claim for the visible ruling body in their | 
church any thing like Popish infallibility. They admit, in | 
the strongest terms, their liability to err, but maintain that | 
whether they may act rightly or wrongly, still the great prin- | 
ciple of acting independently of any superior power must be 
asserted in the church, and thus, that the honour and pre- 
* rogative of Christ, as the sole head of the church, is main- 
tained, and that He is thus honoured, and the “ crown-rights 
of the Redeemer” (according to their common language) 


upheld in their inviolable and everlasting prerogative. | 
The second volume must be reserved for another | 


notice. 








Narrative of a Four Months Residence in the 
Marquesas Islands. 
(SECOND NOTICE.] 
Tue predominant and most objectionable characteristic 
of this book is the obtrusive earnestness with which its 
author supports a favourite notion that savage is pre- 
ferable to civilised life. From the page on which he 
relates his first interview with the cannibals to that where 
he gives wild utterance to joy at escaping from them, 
there are perpetually contrasted the superior happiness 
and enjoyments the Polynesian in his wild state enjoys, to 
those which would result tohim under the influence of Civi- 
lisation. Seldom have savages found so zealous a vindi- 
cator of their morals; rarely, too, has Christianity owned 
so ungrateful a son. What Koussrav, in his famous 
Dijon thesis, traced out in theory, Mr. MELVILLE en- 
deavours to exhibit in practice. “Both are wrong. The 
first adopted his views solely from a love of paradox, 
backed by a remark of Diperot’s; and though he 





supported them in a strain of fervid and bewildering elo- 


quence, it afterwards became known that they were as con- 
trary to the deliberate convictions of his judgment as th 
are specious, imaginary, and unsubstantial. The last, an 
lesser of the two, fails in his attempt from a want of 
comprehensiveness in argun:ent. It is true he gives us 
charming descriptions of savage life—of a people blessed 
with a divine climate and inhabiting a luxuriant country, 
where the necessaries of life spring spontaneously to the 
hand; but the points on which he expatiates are those only 
favourable to his purpose —the social condition is neither 
sufficiently scrutinised nor described; while the isolated 
facts he offersare so tinged with the colouring through 
which he perversely beholds them as to be little better 
than worthless, so far as the question he supports is con- 
cerned. If we glance but for amoment at his argument, 
we find it audaciously assumptive, and throughout ques- 
tionable. 


“In a primitive state of society” says he, “ the enjoy=. 
ments of life, though few and simple, are spread over | 


a great extent, and are unalloyed : but civilisation for 
every advantage she imparts holds a hundred evils in re- 
serve ;—the heart-burnings, the jealousies, the social ri- 
valries, the family dissensions, and the thousand self-in- 
flicted discomforts of refined life, which make up in units 
the swelling aggregates of human misery, are unknown 
among these unsophisticated people.” Can anything be 
falser and shallower than this? We claim not, indeed, 
for civilised life that its pleasures are “ unalloyed,” but 
that they are more general, more lasting, more satisfac- 
tory, and more pure than those of the savage state, a 
moment’s dispassionate reflection must conclusively 
shew. Furthermore, does not the author again trans- 
gress the truth when he denies the existence of “ heart- 
burnings, jealousies, social rivalries, and family dissen- 
sions,” among the happy islanders from whom he was 
but too happy to escape? If he does not, then we can only 
say that the Polynesian differs from every other human 
family, civilised or savage, that has ever existed. “ The 
heart of man,” exclaims the Psalmist, “is prone to de- 
ceit, and desperately wicked.” In the natural state the 
body rules predominant; in the civilised it is controlled 
by the mind: the passions of the one are “of the earth 
earthy ;” the self-springing emotions and delights of the 
other are holy and pure, because the soul is itself from 
God. 

That the Polynesians are cannibals our author admits ; 
but he tells us “ they are so only when they seek to gratify 
the passion of revenge upon their enemies.” That they are 
treacherousand bloodthirsty we havethe strongestinferen- 
tial evidence in the perpetual apprehension of death or 
disaster which oppressed him when among them, and 
the desperate attempt they made to destroy the boat 
in which he was escaping. ‘That they have few and light 
ideas of religion, and areidol-worshippers, Mr. MELVILLE 
admits in a light tone, as if these were circumstances 
not much to he deprecated; and that their ideas of 
chastity, of family relations, and social government, are 
of the loosest possible nature, the unintentional revela- 
tions of this book abundantly prove. Such are the 
people who, it is affirmed, are happier, more comfortable, 
and better in their primitive state than if the blessings 
of civilisation had been their birthright. 

One more censure we have to pronounce before we 
rejoin our author in the narrative of his experiences 
among the Marquesans. In the course of his re- 
marks he has frequent occasion to advert to the 
labours of the missionaries among these and other 
islanders of the South Seas; and it is remarkable that 
he never speaks of them but in terms either of downright 
disrespect, of ridicule as often as he can, or to charge 
them with gross and wilful exaggeration in their state- 
ments, or with credulity and blindness in their dealings 
with the natives. ‘To such an extent does he carry this, 
that, having a misgiving it will be offensive to his 
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readers, he purposely excuses it as best he can in the 
inca to his book. The tone of mock respect in which 
e does this is the more despicable and mischievous be- 
cause it may betray the unthinking into confidence in his 
statements, Laligning that he has thereal interests of Chris- 
tianity very seriously at heart. We caution all such against 
delusions of this nature, and tell Mr. MELVILLE. that a 
twelve-months’ mental discipline under the weakest of 
the disinterested class whom he reviles would be to him 
of the greatest service ; it would teach him the value of 
moderation, charity, and truth-seeking,—to draw conclu- 
sions warily and after’ mature consideration, and thus 
better qualify him for’a censor of morals and commen- 
tator on a people than he has proved himself in this book. 
Having now recounted the blemishes which deform 
this work, we take up the narrative where, in our last, 
we left off, and avail ourself of the author’s descriptions 
of life, manners, and scenery, which are always interest- 
ing. 
Arrived fairly in the valley, the adventurers soon found 
they had chanced: upon “The Typees” whom they so 
much dreaded, They were, however, hospitably received 
by the natives, among whom their appearance caused no 
common sensation, and lodged in the house of an old 
chief, MarnHew, whose son, Kory Kory, became, at 
the command of their King Meuevi, the faithful at- 
tendant. of our author. The following morning, after 
undergoing a very close and familiar examination, by 
groupe, of natives, whose curiosity was scarcely to be 
satisfied, our adventurers were visited by a chief. who 
afterwards exercised continual authority over them. 
The following is the portrait of this 


MARQUESAN WARRIOR. 


At last, a superb-looking warrior stooped the towering 
plumes of his head-dress beneath the low portal, and entered 
the house. 1 saw at once that he was some distinguished per- 
sonage, the natives regarding him with the utmost deference, 
and making room for him @s he approached: His aspect was 
imposing. The splendid long drooping tail feathers of the 
tropical bird, thickly interspersed with the gaudy plumage of 
the cock, were disposed in an immense upriglit semicircle 
upon his head, their lower extremities being fixed in a crescent 
of guinea-beads which spanned the forehead. Around his neck 
were several enormous nécklaces of boars’ tusks, polished like 
ivory, and disposed in such a manner as that the longest and 
largest were upon his capacious chest. Thrust forward through 
the Jarge apertures in his ears were two small and finely- 
shaped sperm-whale teeth, presenting their cavities in front, 
stuffed with freshly-plucked leaves, and curiously wrought at 
the other end into strange little images and devices, These 
barbaric trinkets, garnished in this manner at their open ex- 
tremities, and tapering and curving round to a point behind 
the car, resembled not a little a pair of cornucopias. The 
loins of the warrior were girt about with heavy folds of a 
dark-coloured tappa, hanging before and behind in clusters of 
braided tassels, while anklets and bracelets of curling human 
hair completed his unique costume. In his right hand he 
grasped a beautifully carved paddle-spear, nearly fifteen feet in 
length, made of the bright koar-wood, one end sharply pointed, 
and: the other flattened like an oar-blade. Hanging obliquely 
from his girdle by a loop of sinnate was a richly decorated 
pipe; the slender reed forming its stem was coloured with a 
red pigment, and round it, as well as the idol-bowl, fluttered 
little streamers of the ‘thinnest tappa. But that which was 
most remarkable in the appearance of the splendid islander was 
the elaborated tattooing displayed on every noble limb. All 
imaginable lines and curves and figures were delineated over 
his whole body, and in their grotesque variety and infinite pro- 
fusion I could only compare them to the crowded groupings of 
quaint patterns we sometimes see in costly pieces of lacework. 
The most simple and remarkable of all these ornaments was 
that which decorated the countenance of the chief. Two broad 
stripes of tattooing, diverging from the centre of his shaven 
crown, obliquely crossed both eyes—staining the lids—to a 
little below either ear, where they united with another stripe 
which swept in a straight line along the lips, and formed the 








base of the triangle. The warrior, from the excellence of his 
physical proportions, might certainly have been regarded as 
one of Nature’s noblemen, and thé lines drawn upon his face 
may possibly have denoted his exalted rank. 

Our author, suffering greatly from a diseased leg, was 
visited by a native “ Leech,” whose advent and opera- 
tions are thus graphically described :— 


A POLYNESIAN DOCTOR. 


After the lapse of a few moments the stripling re-entered 
the house with an aged islander, who might have been taken 
for old Hippocrates himself. His head was as bald as the 
polished surface of a cocoa-nut shell, which article it precisely 
resembled in'smoothness and colour, while a long silvery beard 
swept almost ‘tohis girdle of bark. Encircling his temples was 
a bandeaw' of ‘the ‘twisted leaves of the ‘Omoo ‘tree, pressed 
closely over the brows to shield his feeble vision from the glare. 
of the sun. ‘His'tottering steps were supported by a long slim 
staff, resembling the wand with which a theatrical magician 
a son’ the stage, and in one ‘hand he carried a freshly 
plaited*fan’ of the green leaflets of the’ cocoa-nut tree. A 
flowing robe of tappa, knotted over the shoulder, hung loosely 
round his stooping’form, and heightened the venerableness of 
his aspect. The leech gazed intently from me to Toby, 
and then proceeded to business. After diligently observ- 
ing the ailing member, he commenced manipulating it, 
and on the supposition probably that the complaint had 
deprived the leg of all sensation, began to pinch and 
hammer it in ‘such a manner’ that I absolutely roared 
with the pain, Thinking that I was a8 capable of making an 
application :.of thumps and pinches to the part as any one 
else, I endeavoured to resist this species of medical treat- 
ment. But it was not so easy a matter to get out of the 
clutches of the old wizard; he fastenéd on ‘the unfortunate 
limb as if it were something for which h¢ had been long seek- 
ing, and muttering séme kind of incantation, continued his 
discipliné, pounding it after a fashion that set me well nigh 
crazy ; while’ Mehevi, upon the same principle which prompts 
an affectionate mother to hold a struggling child in a dentist’s 
chair, réstrained me in his powerful grasp, and actually en- 
couraged the wretch in this infliction of torture. Almost 
frantic with rage anil pain, I yelled like a bedlamite; while 
Toby, throwing himself into all the attitudes of a posture- 
master, vainly endeavoured to expostulate with the natives by 
signs and ‘gesturés. “To have looked ‘at my companion, as, 
sympathising with ‘ny sufferings, he strove'to put an end to 
them, oné would have thought that he was the deaf'and dumb 
alphabet inéatnated. Whether my ‘tormentor yielded to 
Toby’s entreaties, or paused from sheer exhaustion, I do not 
know ; biit all at‘once he ceased hig operations, and at the 
same time the chief relinquishing his hold upon me, TI fell 
back, faint and breathless, with the agony I had endured. 
My unfortunate limb was now left much in the same con- 
dition as a rump-steak after undergoing the castigating pro- 
cess which precedes cooking.’ My physician, having recovered 
from the fatigues of his exertions, as if anxious to make 
amends for the pain to which he had subjected me, now took 
some herbs out of a little wallet that was: suspended from his 
waist, ‘and moistening them in water, applied them to the in- 
flamed part, stooping over it at the same time, and either 
whispering a spell, or having a little confidential chat with 
some imaginary demon located in the calf of my leg. My 
limb was now swathed ‘in leafy bandages, and, grateful to 
Providence for the cessation of hostilities, I was suffered to 
rest. 


The houses of the Typees are constructed of bamboos 
planted uprightly, and secured together by the light wood 
of the habiscus, lashed with thongs of bark. ‘They are 
thatched with the long tapering leaves of the palmetto, 
and are impervious to rain, ‘The length was mostly six- 
and-thirty feet, the breadth no more than twelve. 


Stooping a little, you passed through a narrow aperture in 
its front ; and facing you, on entering, lay two long, perfectly 
straight, and well-polished trunks of the cocoa-nut tree, ex- 
tending the full length of the dwelling; one of them placed 
closely against the rear, and the other lying parallel with it 
some two yards distant, the interval between them being spread 
with a multitude of gaily-worked mats, nearly all of a different 
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pattern. This space formed the common couch and lounging 
place of the natives, answering the:purpose of a divan in 
Oriental countries. Here would they slumber through the 
hours of the night, and recline luxuriously through the greater 
part of the day. The remainder of the floor presented only 
the cool shining surfaces of the large stones of which the ‘ pi- 
pi’ was composed. From the ridge pole of ‘the house hung 
suspended a number of large packages enveloped in coarse 
tappa; some of which contained festival dresses, and various 
other matters of the wardrobe, held in high estimation. These 
were easily accessible by means of a line, which, passing over 
the ridge-pole, had one end attached to a bundle, while with 
the other, which led to the side of the dwelling and was there 
secured, the package could be lowered or elevated at plea- 
sure... Against the farther wall. of the house were arranged in 
tasteful figures a. variety of spears and javelins, and other im- 
plements: of. savege warfare,. Outside of the habitation, and 
built upon the piazza-like area in its front, was'a little shed 
used as a sort of larder or pantry, and in which were stored 
various articles.of domestic use and convenience. A few yards 
from the pi-pi was a large shed built of cocoa-nut boughs, where 
the process of preparing the ‘ poee-poee”’ was carried on, and 
all culinary operations attended to. 


Among the several damsels, the permanent inmates of 
this house, was one with whom our susceptible author 
fell suddenly in love, and to whom he devoted his 
caresses during his stay on the island. His description 
of. “‘ the beauteous Fayaway”’ is so graphic and full of 
colour, that to. overpass it would be unpardonable :— 


A TYPEE DAMSEL. 


Her free, pliant figure was the very perfection of female 
grace and beauty, Her complexion was a rich and mantling 
olive, and when watching the glow upon her cheeks I could 
almost swear that. beneath the transparent medium there lurked 
the blushes of a faint vermilion, The face of this girl was a 
rounded oyal, and each feature as perfectly formed as the 
heart or imagination of man could desire, Her full lips, when 
parted with a smile, disclosed, teeth of dazzling whiteness ; and 
when her rosy mouth opened with a burst of merriment, they 
looked like the milk-white seeds of the.‘ arta,”” a fruit of the 
valley, which, when, cleft in twain, shows them reposing in 
rows on either side, imbedded im the rich-and juicy pulp.. Her 
hair, of the deepest brown,. parted irregularly in the middle, 
flowed in natural ringlets over her shoulders, and whenever 
she chanced to stoop, fell over and hid from view her lovely 
bosom. Gazing into the depths of her strange blue eyes, when 
she was in a contemplative mood, they seemed most. placid, 
yet unfathomable ; but when illuminated by some lively emo- 
tion, they beamed upon the beholder like stars. The hands of 
Fayaway were as soft and delicate as those of any countess ; 
for aa entire exemption from rude labour marks the girlhood 
and even prime of a Typee woman’s life. Her feet, though 
wholly exposed, were as diminutive and fairly shaped as those 
which peep from beneath the skirts of a Lima lady’s dress. 
The skin of this young creature, from continual ablutions and 
the use of mollifying ointments, was inconceivably smooth and 
soft. I may succeed, perhaps, in particularising some of the 
individual features of Fayaway’s beauty, but that general love- 
liness of appearance which they all contributed to produce I 
will not attempt to describe. The easy, unstudied graces of a 
child of nature like this, breathing from infancy an atmosphere 
of perpetual summer, and nurtured by the simple fruits of the 
earth; enjoying a perfect freedom from care and anxiety, and 
removed effectually from all injurious tendencies, strike the 
eye in a manner which cannot be pourtrayed. This picture is 
no faucy sketch; it is drawn from the most.vivid recollections 
of the person delineated. 


The custom of decorating their hair and persons with 
flowers is strikingly appropriate and beautiful. 


As the beauties of our own land delight in bedecking them- 
selves with fanciful articles of jewellery, suspending them from 
their ears, hanging them about their necks, and clasping them 
around their wrists ; so Fayaway and her companions were in 
the habit of ornamenting themselves with similar appendages. 
Flora was their jeweller. Sometimes they wore necklaces of 
small carnation flowers, strung like rubies upon a fibre of tappa, 





or displayed in their ears.a single white bud, the stem thrust 
backward through the aperture, and showing in front the deli- 
cate petals folded together in a beautiful sphere, and looking 
like a drop of the purest pearl. Chaplets too, resembling in 
their arrangement the strawberry coronal worn by an English 
peeress, and composed of intertwined leaves and blossoms, 
often crowned their temples ; and bracelets and anklets of the 
same tastefal pattern were frequently to be seen. Indeed, the 
maidens of the island were passionately fond of flowers, and 
never wearied of decorating their persons with them; a lovely 
trait in their character; and one that ere long will be more 
fully alluded to. Though in my eyes, at least, Fayaway was 
indisputably the loveliest female I saw in Typee, yet the des- 
cription I have given of her will in some measure apply to 
nearly all the youthful portion of her sex in the valley. Judge 
ye then, reader, what beautiful creatures they must have been. 


Both our author and his companion were treated with 
a marked attention and ‘kindness by the savages, waited 
upon continually, and carried on the backs of the natives 


from place td place. Notwithstanding this,as MELVILLE’s - 


leg was still diseased, and he dreaded the fickleness of the 
savages, it was determined that Toby should endeavour 
to reach the recently established French settlement at 
Nukuheva, to procure assistance and release for the suf- 
ferer. The attempt failed through an attack of the 
natives of the adjoining valley, through which la ag be 
route, and he was rescued only from certain death by 
some friendly Typees, who intercepted his pursuers and 
bore him back ‘to his companion grievously wounded. 
and exhausted by loss of blood. A few days after this 
some boats were announced by the natives as entering. 
the bay. Toby, who had recovered, hereupon accompa- 
nied the natives some eight miles down to the beach, 
leaving his disabled companion, with a promise to arrange 
with the Europeans for his release, and that he would come 
back and fetch him. Toby, however, never returned ; and 
the natives either preserved a sullen silence respecting 
him, or gave evasive. answers, and promises that in a 
day or two he would come back, nor to the moment of 
his writing did his companion ascertain whether he 
escaped or fell a victim to the treachery of the savages. 
Whatever might have been Toby’s fate, now that he was. 
gone the natives redoubled their acts of kindness and 
attention to'our author, treating him, to adopt his lan- 
guage, “as if he had been some celestial visitant.” 


Kory-Kory never for one moment left my side, unless it 
were to execute my wishes. The faithful fellow, twice every 
day, in the cool of the morning and in the evening, insisted 
upon carrying me tothe stream, and bathing me in its refresh- 
ing water. Frequently in the afternoon he would carry me to a 
particular part of the stream, where the beauty of the scene pro- 
duced a soothing influence upon my mind. At this place the 
waters flowed between grassy banks, planted with enormous: 
bread-fruit trees, whose vast branches, interlacing overhead, 
formed a leafy canopy; near the stream were several smooth” 
black rocks. | One of these, projecting several feet above the” 
surface of the water, had upon its summit a shallow cavity, 
which, filled with freshly-gathered leaves, formed a delightful’ 
couch. Here I often lay for hours, covered with a gauze-like 
veil of tappa, while Fayaway, seated beside me, and holding in 
her hand a fan woven from the leaflets of a young cocoa-nut 
bough, brushed aside the insects that occasionally lighted on 
my face,.and Kory-Kory, with a view of chasing away my 
melancholy, performed a thousand antics in the water before 
us. As my eye wandered along this romantic stream, it would 
fall upon the half-immersed figure of a beautiful girl, standing 
in the transparent water, and catching in a little net a species 
of diminutive shell-fish, of which these people are extravagantly 
fond. . Sometimes a chattering group would be seated upon 
the edge of a low rock in the midst of the brook, busily en- 
gaged in thinning and polishing the shells of cocoa-nuts, by 
rubbing them briskly with a small stone in the water, an ope- 
ration which soon converts them into a light and elegant drink- 
ing vessel, somewhat resembling goblets made of tortoiseshell. 
But the tranquillising influences of beautiful scenery, and the 
exhibition of human life under so novel and charming an 
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aspect, were not my only sources of consolation. Every even- 
ing the girls of the house gathered about me on the mats, and 
after chasing away Kory-Kory from my side—who, neverthe- 
less, retired only toa little distance and watched their proceed- 
ings with the most jealous attention—would anoint my whole 
body with a fragrant oil, squeezed from a yellow root, pre- 
viously pounded between a couple of stones, and which in 
their language is denominated ‘‘ aka.’? And most refreshing 
and agreeable are the juices of the ‘‘aka,’’ when applied to 
one’s limbs by the soft palms of sweet nymphs, whose bright 
eyes are beaming upon you with kindness ; and I used to hail 
with delight the daily recurrence of this luxurious operation, 
in which I forgot all my troubles, and buried for the time 
every feeling of sorrow. . 


Among the amusements with which he sought to be- 
guile time and to drive away the reflection that he was a 
prisoner, a favourite one was swimming in company 
with the girls of the valley, 


We sometimes enjoyed the recreation in the waters of a 
-mniniature lake, into which the central stream of the valley ex- 
panded. This lovely sheet of water was almost circular in 
figure, and about three hundred yards across. Its beauty was 
indescribable. All around its banks waved luxuriant masses 
of tropical foliage, soaring high above which were to be seen, 
here and there, the symmetrical shaft of the cocoa-nut tree, 
surmounted by its tuft of graceful branches, drooping in the 
air like so many waving ostrich plumes. The ease and grace 
with which the maidens of the valley propelled themselves 
through the water, and their familiarity with the element, were 
truly astonishing. Sometimes they might be seen gliding 
along, just under the surface, without apparently moving hand 
or foot—then throwing themselves on their sides, they darted 
through the water, revealing glimpses of their forms, as, in the 
course of their rapid progress, they shot for an instant partly 
into the air—at one moment they dived deep down into the 
water, and the next they rose bounding to the surface. I re- 
member upon one occasion plunging in among a parcel of 
these river-nymphs, and counting vainly upon my superior 
strength, sought to drag some of them under the water, but I 
quickly repented my temerity. The amphibious young crea- 
tures swarmed about me like a shoal of dolphins, and seizing 


hold of my devoted limbs, tumbled me about and ducked me | 


under the surface, until from the strange noises which rang in 
my ears, and the supernatural visions dancing before my eyes, 
I thought I was in the land of spirits. I stood indeed as little 
chance among them as a cumbrous whale attacked on all sides 
by a legion of sword-fish. When at length they relinquished 
their hold of me, they swam away in every direction, laughing 
at my clumsy endeavours to reach them. 


The interest with which the natives of all ages regarded 
a pop-gun made to amuse a child is amusingly told. 


One day I was frolicking with a little spirited urchin, some 
six years old, who chased me with a piece of bamboo about 
three feet long, with which he occasionally belaboured me. 
Seizing the stick from him, the idea happened to suggest 
itself, that I might make for the youngster, out of the slender 
tube, one of those nursery muskets with which I had some- 
times seen children playing. Accordingly, with my knife I 
made two parallel slits in the cane several inches in length, and 
cutting loose at one end the elastic strip between them, bent it 
back and slipped the point into a little notch made for the 
purpose. Any small substance placed against this would be 
projected with considerable force through the tube, by merely 
Springing the bent strip out of the notch. Had I possessed 
the remotest idea of the sensation this piece of ordnance was 
destined to produce, I should certainly have taken out a patent 
for the invention. The boy scampered away with it, half 
delirious with ecstacy, and in twenty minutes afterwards I 
might have been seen surrounded by a noisy crowd—venerable 
old greybeards—responsible fathers of families—valiant war- 
riors—matrons—young men—girls and children, all holding 
in their hand bits of bamboo, and each clamouring to be 

ed first. For three or four hours I was engaged in 
maiufacturing pop-guns, but at last made over my good-will 
and interest in the concern to a lad of remarkable quick parts, 
whom I soon initiated into the art and mystery. Pop, pop, 
Pop, pop, now resounded all over the valley. Duels, skir- 








mishes, pitched battles, and general engagements were to be 
seen on every side. Here, as you walked along a path which 
led through a thicket, you fell into a cunningly-laid ambush, 
and became a target for a body of musketeers whose tattooed 
limbs you could just see peeping into view through the foliage. 
There, you were assailed by the intrepid garrison of a house, 
who levelled their bamboo rifles at you from between the up- 
right canes which composed its sides. Farther on you were 
fired upon by a detachment of sharpshooters, mounted upon 
the top of a pi-pi. Pop, pop, pop, pop! green guavas, seeds, 
and berries were flying about in every direction, and during 
this dangerous state of affgirs I was half afraid that, like the 
man and his brazen bull, I should fall a victim to my own in- 
genuity. Like everything else, however, the excitement gra- 
dually wore away, though ever after occasional pop-guns might 
be heard at all hours of the day, 


Here, for the present, we close our notice of this book, 
proposing to give more extracts from its amusing 
pages, and to conclude the history of Mr. MeLVILLE’s 
further stay in the island, in our next number. 


A Working Man’s Recollections of America. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 194.]} 
ANOTHER interesting feature in these “ Recollec- 
tions” is 
AMERICAN MARKETS. 

The markets of New York teem with a rich supply of vege- 
tables and fruits in the fine season: the duty of going to mar- 
ket is not confined exclusively to females ; most of it is done 
by the men. I have often started for the market as early as 
five o’clock in the morning, in order to be ready for work at 
six, as well as to take advantage of the cool hours for the 
buying of meat, which in the hot months must be cooked 
soon after it is killed, to prevent putrefaction. What a tempt- 
ing sight to an Englishman is the display of pine-apples, me- 
lons, peaches, and profusion of tropical fruits; I have fre- 
quently bought a large and juicy melon for three cents,-and a 
peck of the most delicious peaches for ten cents, whose flavour, 
ripened by the glowing sun of an American sky, far exceeds 
all that I have ever tasted in this country. He only, who has 
panted under that sultry sky, can have any adequate concep- 
tion of the luxury and enjoyment of cutting open a rich cool 
melon, and suffering its pulpy substance to dissolve in the 
mouth. It is then we gratefully feel how bountifully Nature 
compensates for all her apparent annoyances and inconveni- 
ences. 

To one who has been accustomed to see meat sold as in 
England, by ounces—to weigh the loaf against the appetite— 
the abundance and cheapness of an American market are very 
gratifying. Instead of buying a chop, wherewith to flavour a 
large mass of potatoes, he will carry home a quarter of a 
sheep or a lamb, or a solid rib of beef, with as many vegetables 
as he can well stagger under, pleased with the anticipation 
that the tender frames of his little growing family will receive 
due development under the generous nourishment. In such a 
case there is no stint; no uneasy thoughts about the coming 
day’s supply ; no impending dread of hungry looks or hungry 
stomachs among those who claim his best affections. This, 
I have often thought, is the chief cause of the firmer tone 
and manner which soon becomes apparent in the person of 
newly-arrived emigrants: shadowed forth in glowing colours 
in the letters which they write to their friends at home. Un- 
fortunately it too often ends here :—the physical is fostered, 
but the moral is neglected. 

At the approach of winter, the ‘‘ tow-boats”’ that bring down 
country produce are laden to a tenfold degree; apples, pota- 
toes, poultry, pigs killed and scalded in readiness for cutting 
up, absolutely crowd the decks, piled many feet in height. 
Customers are not wanting, as the prices are lower than in the 
markets, and it is a common practice among nearly all classes 
to lay in a stock of such provisions as will keep at the com- 
mencement of the coldseason. At such times I have bought 
apples at fifty cents a barrel (three bushels), potatoes eighteen 
cents the bushel; while the piles of fat hogs are sold at from 
four to five centsa pound; and awhole sheep for a dollar. 

These prices are, however, subject to great fluctuations : the 
severe winters cause a general rise in all kinds of vegetable 
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produce; at such times twelve or eighteen cents will be 
charged for a cabbage; from the month of January to May, 
the scarcity of green food is universal. The price of bread 
also-is not less uncertain: I have often paid six cents for a 
loaf, which a few weeks earlier in the season would not have 
cost more than half that sum. For more than half of the 
five years that we lived in New York, the prices of provisions 
were, with very slender exceptions, as high as those in the 
large towns of this country. 


There is at least the charm of novelty in this picture 


LIFE IN THE WORKSHOP. 


It took another form in the workshop : there it frequently 
happened, about the middle of the afternoon of some sultry 
summer’s day, or of a stormy day in winter, after several 
weeks of real hard work, unrelieved by any change, that a 
simultaneous cessation from work took place, no one could 
tell why, though no surprise was manifested that, in the one 
case, we placed ourselves near an open window, or in the 
other that we drew round the stove. Then, as it were by 
tacit agreement, every hand held out its contribution of ‘‘ loose 
change ;’’ the apprentice was sent on his errand, and speedily 
returned, laden with wine, brandy, biscuits, and cheese. The 
appropriation of these refreshments was sure to call forth 
songs from those who felt musical ; after which came a pro- 
position for a further supply, which provoked a more noisy 
vocalization, while the conversation which had been animated 
became excited. With a third instalment we concluded the 
day, and went home half in wonder at our folly, half vexed at 
our loss of time, feelings which the dizziness of our heads and 
the uneasiness of our limbs rendered more acute the next day. 
I always remarked on these occasions that the brandy was 
drunk by the English, Americans, or Irish, while the French 
and Germans invariably chose wine, remarking that the spirit 
was too strong. Their songs, too, possessed more sentiment 
and character, and were much more musical, than those roared 
by the natives or ‘‘ Britishers.’” I remember once quizzing 
one of our Germans on some peculiarities of his country, to 
which he replied, ‘‘ Ah, dat is very well ; but you can’t make 
kings and kveens in your country; you must come to my 
country for dem.”’ 


We next extract an observation that will surprise our 
countrymen, who are wont to boast of prudence and in- 
yang as special virtues of the Englishman. Or is it 
that the prudent and industrious do not emigrate; that 
few, save the idle, the dissolute, or the ignorant, cannot 
make a decent livelihood in England, and therefore 
form the large proportion of the emigrant class? Still 
the fact is curious. 


It is matter of notoriety and of observation that, of all the 
emigrants who flock into the United States, the English are 
generally the least successful. The Irish, Scotch, Germans, 
save money; and of those who crowd the shipping offices 
for the remitting of money to their friends in the “ old 
country,’’ the greater proportion will be found among these 
three nations. Many of them who on their first arrival worked 
on the wharfs or in the streets, rise gradually upwards until 
they have accumulated sufficient capital to enable them to go 
west, or to open a ‘‘store,’’ which then becomes the temporary 
head-quarters of all their acquaintances who may thereafter 
seek their fortune on the western side of the Atlantic. The 
English, on the contrary, probably from the absurd notions 
they entertain of their own importance, involve themselves in 
perpetual disputes with the natives as to the respective su- 
periority of the old or new country. They do not fall easily 
into the busy movements around them; their own opinions 
must be the best; they do not work from necessity, but as a 
compliment to the country; they cannot abide that their 
standard of living should be in any degree below that of the 
Americans, hence their lack of economy; and so they go on 
grumbling until they are pushed aside by more active com- 
petitors. 

In 1836 our author was tempted, by the wild, specu- 
lative excitement then raging, to quit his employ, and 
adventure the little capital he had saved in an imland 
town. It was soon lost, and he was compelled again to 





work as a journeyman. He removed to Poughkeepsie, 
an inland town on the banks of the Hudson. The jour- 
ney was effected with the small remnant of his savings, 
and he arrived without money enough to pay for a night’s 
lodging. 

I hurried up the brick-paved road and through the streets 
until the sign ‘‘ Cabinet-maker’’ over a door met my eye. I 
entered, and in a painful state of suspense inquired for the boss, 
who ‘‘ guessed he did’nt want a hand.’”’ The same unsatis- 
factory reply awaited me at two other places. There now re- 
mained but the last of the boss cabinet-makers in the town; 
if unsuccessful this time, what a hopeless prospect presented 
itself, without the means of travelling farther, or of paying for 
a single night’s lodging! I hesitated some minutes at the 
door of the shop, afraid to ask the question on which so much 
depended, when ‘‘ Go ahead,”’ shouted by one teamster to an- 
other on the opposite side of the street, again attracted my 
notice, and I entered. To my inquiry for work the boss, a 
pleasant, talkative little man, replied favourably, though not 
without circumlocution. He began by saying, without giving 
me time to speak, ‘‘ Guess you’re from the old country, aint 
you? Did you hang out in New York? What do you think 
of our country? Is King Billy as smart a man as General 
Jackson? Your Thames aint a circumstance by the side of 
our North River, eh? Well, I guess we’re considerable busy, 
so you may come to work to-morrow.” 


His wages speedily enabled him to take a house and 
furnish it neatly. His manner of living at the time 
presents a pleasing picture of the working-man in his 
happiest aspect :— 

Never had I got through so much work in an ordinary day 
as now. Determined to recover my losses, not a minute was 
suffered to pass unimproved. I rose very early, and leaving 
my family asleep took my food in a basket to the workshop, 
from which I did not return until the evening. This was the hour 
of repose and relaxation ; the refreshing tea was always ready, 
accompanied with stewed fruit, or savoury johnny cakes. 
Then there were the events of the day to talk about; the 
travels of the boys into the neighbouring fields furnished an 
exhaustless subject of conversation ; one had fallen into the 
narrow creek, and got nicely wetted before he could scramble 
out again; the other had chased grasshoppers till he was so 
hot, and red, and tired, that he would rather go to bed than 
sit at the table. One day a tree had been climbed; the next, 
a means of getting over a fence which had long baffled them, 
was discovered ; and the tempting blackberries sechemed down 
within reach of the young adventurers; the boys grew and 
thrived to the great joy of their parents. At times a book 
afforded recreation; or a quiet stroll in the cool moonlight, 
under trees made vocal with the chirp of the katydids, reinvi- 
gorated us after the exhaustion of a scorching day, while it 
lent another pleasure to our country life, which seemed all 
the happier when compared with the confinement of a city. 

At the end of five months, when the days grew shorter and 
the evenings dark, I found myself the possessor of sixty 
dollars—the result of diligence and economy. 


But the vicissitudes of his condition are also to be 
taken into account. At this time trade slackened; the 
“ boss” threw out hints of dismissal; and at length the 
dismissal came. To crown all, intelligence arrived that 
a friend to whom he had lent his hard earnings was in- 
solvent. But his courage did not fail him :— 


My resolution was taken; I bought a load of firewood, 
sawed, splitted, and then piled it in one corner of our room, 
to avoid the inconvenience of fetching it from out of doors in 
the snow or biting wind, and carefully stopped all the chinks 
and openings in the walls and floor to exclude the cold. I 
then laid in a small store of salt pork and potatoes, and with a 
wallet on my shoulder, and one dollar in my pocket, started 
before daylight on the morning of Christmas Day, after a sor- 
rowful leave-taking, to walk eighty miles over the hills to New 
York, where I doubted not of meeting with some sort of 66- 
cupation that would enable me to support my family until the 
return of the genial season should bring its attendant plenty 
and prosperity. 

As I closed the outer door of the house, I seemed to lose 
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half of the courage that had hitherto animated me. The morn- 
ing was dark and starless ; heavy clouds obscured the sky ; the 
sullen roar of the ice drifted up and down by the tide in the 
distant river was wafted drearily to my ears ; everything seemed 
to be in accordance with the depression of my feelings, and 
after walking about an hour my reflections became so painful 
that I turned round to retrace my steps. The feeling, how- 
ever, was but temporary ; ‘‘Go-a-head ’’ came to my mind; I 
fancied, like Curran, that my little boys were pulling in the 
other direction, and I once more turned my face to the south. 
To add to my discomfort, with the appearance of daylight it 
began to rain, at first slightly, then heavier, and at last settled 
into a ‘“‘ downright pour ;”’ in these circumstances I did not 
find climbing and descending the hills quite so pleasant a pas- 
time as the admiring them from the deek of the steamer had 
been in the previous month of June. 

I toiled on ; the driver of the New York stage, which I met 
creeping along at a snail’s pace, informed me that a few miles 
farther on the road was completely flooded. After walking 
thirty miles I felt so jaded from the constant soaking and bad 
condition of the roads that 1 stopped at a tavern by the road- 
side just at nightfall. Here I found a welcome seat by the 
side of the bar-room steve ; and, much to my satisfaction, 
learned that, the river being still navigable below the high- 
lands, a steamer would start the next day for New York, from 
a village at their southern extremity. 

Morning came, but brought with it no cessation of the rain, 
which was pouring down as furiously asever. Delay was out 
of the question; the tavern charge for bed and board had 
absorbed half of my dollar; I was still fifty miles from the 
city ; and if I missed the steam-boat there was the prospect of 
becoming penniless before I could walk to the end of my 
journey. I set out, and at the foot of the first hill found the 
water dashing and roaring across the road with the fury of a 


cataract : here was astop. I looked in vain for a passage; | 


wading was not to be thought of; the great depth of the 
water, to say nothing of its impetuosity, presented an insur- 
mountable obstacle, while the sides of the road falling away 
with a sudden declivity, rendered going round equally im- 


‘practicable. Go-a-head appeared now to be ineffective, when 


at last I discovered a portion of a dyke or stone fence occa- 
sionally visible above the surface of the torrent. Cautiously 
climbing upon this, I stood for a’ minute calculating my 
chances ; the stream hissing through the interstices caused the 
stones to tremble at the passage of every wave, and on the 
other side plunged suddenly down a descent of fifty feet; a 
false step might be fatal. I carefully felt my way, and ac- 
complished the passage in safety; then pushing on, I en- 
countered another torrent in the next hollow; this, however, 
not so formidable, was passed by wading, and I reached the 
river at last; and just as the steamer was leaving the landing, 
stepped on board. 


Through difficulties and dangers such as these he 
arrived at New York, but was unable to find work. But 
Providence threw a friend in his way, who received him 
with hospitality, and ultimately procured him a comfort- 
able situation, until in 1839 he was enabled to return to 
Old England, and he takes leave of the New World 
with this pithy summary of its virtues and vices :— 


We left behind us the people whose activity and enterprise 
are indefatigable; whose prudence inclines to the side of 
profit; whose morality succumbs to their acquisitiveness ; 
whose benevolence exceeds their conscientiousness; whose 
anticipations of the future are as great as they may be glorious, 
with the recognition ef the unchanging principles of human 
right, human dignity, and moral truth. 


There is no spot like England after all, and none will 
love it more than they who have visited other lands. 


= 
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The Cabinet History of England. Vols. 1X.to XIV. By 
Cuares Macraruine. London: Knight and Co. 
Turis, the cheapest History of England ever published, is an 
abridgment of the chapters entitled ‘‘ Civil and Military His- 
tory,’ in ‘‘ the Pictorial History of England.”” To many of 





our readers the latter must be well known. It is the most 
readable history we possess, and the most useful, for its regards 
are not confined to the sayings and doings of kings and nobles, 
but extend to the people, of whom other historians tell us little 
or nothing. _ A far more accurate idea of the times is conveyed 
by the extracts from the chroniclers, the public records, and the 
private correspondence so industriously gathered by Mr. Mac- 
FARLINE, than from the more formal histories which prefer re- 
sults to details, and the mass to individuals unless the latter be 
dignified by position. Now when such an instructive and en- 
tertaining History of our own country as this can be procured 
at the cost of a shilling a volume, who is there who will not 
possess it ? And none who open it will fail to read it with grati- 
fication and profit. The fourteenth volume conducts us as far 
as the reign of ANNE. 








FICTION. 


The Embassy; or the Key toa Mystery. An. Historical 
Romance. Being the second series of ‘‘ The Chronicles of 
the Bastile;’’ In 3 vols. London, 1846. Newby. 

THAT most mystical of mysteries, ‘‘ The Man with the Irom 
Mask,’’ which hasalready inspired so many novelists, in so many 
countries, is the presiding genius of The Embassy. But the 
author has not so entirely indulged his fancy in disregard of 
fact as others have done. His avowed design, indeed, is to 
present that which he believes to be a veritable history under 
the more attractive form of aromance, adhering, as closely as 
the necessities of the novel will permit, to the main features 
of the story preserved by the chronicles of the times. The 
purpose of The Embassy, however, is to solve the mystery by 
furnishing a clue to the real parentage of the unhappy prisoner, 
who is here represented as the offspring of an illicit intrigue 
between the Duke of Buckineuam and Anne of; Austria. 
In order to substantiate this theory by other evidence than the 
ingenious and interesting plot he has woven, the author has 
resorted to the somewhat uncommon method of illustrating 
the text with historical notes that exhibit much reading and 
research. Butlest it should, be supposed that anything so 
didactic in its’ aspect as citations from chroniclers and, com- 
mentaries’ on evidence,might. alarm, the mere seeker. after 
amusement, it is fair to state that these will not offend his eye 
as it gallops over the pages; with commendable discretion the 
author has thrown his learning into am appendix, where it may 
be sought by those who love, and shunned’ by those who 
loathe, it. 

In historical ‘romance’ it is impossible for the novelist 
to adhere strictly to the fact as to the order of events, even if 
he should find it practicable to observe fidelity in the narrative 
of the events themselves. Often will he find anachronism 
necessary to the perfection of his plot. In real life men do not 
come and go jast where and when they are wanted ; protec- 
tors of injured virtue do not appear in the very nick of time, 
to snatch its prey from vice ; bolts and bars do not open with- 
out hands ; passages cannot be traversed by strangers without 
mistakes and surprises; adisguise is not to be procured at 
any moment; nor can gallants spring from second-floor win- 
dows without a compound fracture of the legs. In romance 
all such events are of ordinary occurrence. Without them 
how tame and dull would be the story! how uninteresting 
would be the common-place creatures whom physical obsta- 
cles could deter, and who were subject to such infirmities as 
broken limbs and bloody noses! The author of The Embassy, 
therefore, may be well excused for the solitary anachronism to 
which he has pleaded guilty in his preface ; to wit, the siege of 
Rochelle and the Assassination of the Duke of BuckinGHAM 
being represented as occurring in the year 1625, whereas, in 
truth, they took place in 1628. The displacing of these great 
events has required the shifting of other minor affairs connected 
with them, so that the incidents that were in reality spread 
over three years, are in the fiction condensed into one; for, as 
the author naively observes, ‘it will easily be seen that had 
we caused the crowning act of Feiton to oceur, as it really 
did, in 1628, we should have had a gap of three years to fill 
up, and no materials available for the purpose.”’ : 

This excuse will be readily accepted. Although written with 
a more ambitious aim, it is as a romance that The Embassy 
will be read and judged, and the patrons of the circulating 
library will care little for its strict historical accuracy, pro- 
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vided it be interesting as a story and attractive in the telling. 
And this undoubtedly it is. author possesses uncom- 
mon powers of description, as they who have read The Chro- 
nicles of the Bastile will acknowledge. His portraiture of 
persons and character is graphic, and possesses the merit of 
individualizing them to the reader’s mind, so that they are 
remembered rather as old acquaintances, whom he has seen 
and talked with, than as shadowy abstractions that fade away 
and are forgotten. In this romance his efforts have been 
especially directed to the perfecting’ of the character of FELton, 
who is in truth the hero. He has deemed it necessary to 
apologize for the interest he has thrown around this notorious 

ersonage, by appealing to documentary evidence in proof that 

© was no common assassin, but was moved to the murder of 
the Duke of BuckincHam by some deep sense of wrong; he 
asserts that not in political fanaticism, nor in party hostility, 
can a sufficient cause be traced to incite a man, otherwise so 
amiable and excellent, to so‘ barbarous a deed; so availing 
himself of the privilege of his pen, he has chosen to attribute 
it to vengeance for a deadly wrong done to him in the person 
of his daughter KATaLEEN. 

But we must not take off the keen edge of the reader’s 
appetite, by initiating him too much by anticipation 
into the progress of the plot, which, to be thoroughly en- 
joyed, must develope itself in the perusal of the tale. A 

ge portion of the pleasure of a novel proceeds from the 
surprise created by the unexpected introduction of new scenes, 
persons, and events. The literary journal that anticipates 
these in its notice of fictions acts unfairly to the author and 
unkindly to the reader. Its duties are limited to a general 
description of the subject of the work, and an expression of 
Opinion as to its merits or otherwise, leaving it to the reader 
to judge for himself whether its aspect is sufficiently attractive 
to induce him to make acquaintance with it ; and, in discharge 
of this duty, we should say of The Embassy that it is, in 
ability and in interest, very much above the average of the 
romances of the season and whether amusement only be 
sought, or information also be desired, will supply its meed of 
both, without any sacrifice of either to the other. We regret 
that a pressure of claims upon our columns forbids us to 
present any of the numerous passages we had scored as ex- 
hibiting the author’s lively dialogues and vivid descriptions. 


In 


From the Italian of Tomaso Grossi. 


Marco Visconti. 

; 2vols. London, 1846. Burns. 
Tuts is stated in the preface to be the first English translation 
of one of the most beautiful of the Italian historical novels. It 
will be an acceptable addition to that charming series, BuRNs’s 
Fireside Library. The translator has performed his task with 
fidelity ; he has avoided the stiffness of style so difficult to be 
overcome by him who renders one language into another, and 
which can only be effected by translating the thoughts rather 
than the very words. 








POETRY. 
The Minor Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. A new 
Edition. London, 1846. Moxon. 

One of Mr. Moxon’s cheap and elegant series of re- 
prints of the best works of our best modern poets. The 
Ininor poems of Sueiiey are his best, and a neat 
pocket volume, containing these only, will be welcome to 
all lovers of poetry who may not desire to burden shelf 
or pocket with his complete works. It opens with 
b tor, or the Spirit of Solitude,” a composition that 
comprises as much true poetry as. any e number of 
lines in our own, or inany language. ‘The greater por- 
tion of the lyrics here gathered must be too familiar to 
our readers to justify commentary or extract ; but there 
are a few less known, because not published until after 
the death of. the author, which will probably be new. to 
many, and are certainly among the most perfect of 
SHELLEY’s productions, probably they were the most 
mature. “We will take three of them for their surpassing 
beauty. First, as a Specimen’ of graceful fancy, read 
these lines’: — 





TO A LADY WITH A GUITAR. 


The artist who this idol wrought, 

To echo all harmonious thought, 
Felled a tree, while on the steep 

The woods were in their winter sleep, 
Rocked in that repose divine 

On the wind-swept Apennine : 

And dreaming, some of autumn past, 
And some of spring approaching fast, 
And some of April buds and showers, 
And some of songs in July bowers, 
And all of love; and so this tree,— 
O that such our death may be !— 
Died in sleep, and felt no pain, 

To live in happier form again: 

From which, beneath Heaven’s fairest star, 
The artist wrought this loved Guitar, 
And taught it justly to reply, 

To all who question skilfully, 

In language gentle as thine own ; 
Whispering in enamoured tone 

Sweet oracles of woods and dells, 
And summer winds in sylvan cells ; 
For it had learnt all harmonies 

Of the plains and of the skies, 

Of the forests and the mountains, 
And the many-voiced fountains ; 

The clearest echoes of the hills, 

The softest notes of falling rills, 

The melodies of birds and bees, 

The murmuriog of summer seas, 
And pattering rain, and breatbiog dew, 
And airs of evening; and it knew 
That seldom-heard mysterious sound, 
Which, driven on its diurnal round, 
As it floats through boundless day, 
Our world enkindles on its way— 
All this it knows, but will not tell 

To those who cannot question well 
The spirit that inhabits it ; 

It talks according to the wit 

Of its companions ; and no more 

Is heard than has been felt before, 
By those who tempt it to betray 
These secrets of an elder day. 

But, sweetly as its answers will 
Flatter hands of perfect skill, 

It keeps its highest, holiest tone 

For our beloved friend alone. 





Next, as replete with profound sentiment, and uttering 
the soul of melancholy :— 


THE MAGNETIC LADY TO HER PATIENT. 


Sleep, sleep on! forget thy pain ; 
My hand is on thy brow, 

My spirit on thy brain; 

My pity on thy heart, poor feiend ; 
And from my fingers flow 

The powers of life, and like a sign, 
Seal thee from thine hour of woe ; 

And brood on thee, but may not blend 

With thine. 


Sleep, sleep on! I Jove thee not; 
But when I think that he 
Who made and makes my lot 
As full of flowers, as thine of weeds, 
Might have been lost like thee ; 
And that a hand which was not mine 
Might then have chased his agony 
As I another’s—my heart bleeds 
For thine. 


Sleep, sleep, and with the slumber of 
The dead and the unborn 
Forget thy life and love; 
Forget that thou must wake for ever; 
Forget the world’s dull scorn ; 
Forget lost health, and the divine 
Feelings which died in youth’s brief morn ; 
And forget me, for I can never 
Ge thine. 


Like a cloud big with a May shower, 
My soul weeps healing rain 

On. thee, thou withered flower, 

It breathes mute music on thy sleep, 
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Its odour calms thy brain! 
Its light within thy gloomy breast 
Spreads like a second youth again. 


By mine thy being is to its deep 
Possest. 
The spell is done. ‘* How feel you now?”’ 


** Better—Quite well,’’ replied 
The sleeper,—‘* What would do 
You good when suffering and awake ? 
What cure your head and side ?—”’ 
‘* *Twould kill me what would cure my pain ; 
And as I must on earth abide 
Awhile, yet tempt me not to break 
My chain.” 


Lastly, in a strain very different from his usual one, 
and as proving how age would have sobered his genius 
to the point to which fancy can soar withput being lost 
in the clouds of mysticism, read 


THE RECOLLECTION. 


We wandered to the pine forest 
That skirts the ocean foam, 

The lightest wind was in its nest, 
The tempest in its home. 

The whispering waves were half asleep, 
The clouds were gone to play, 

Aud on the bosom of the deep 
The smile of Heaven lay ; 

It seemed as if the hour were one 
Sent from beyond the skies, 

Which scattered from above the sun 
A light of Paradise. 


We paused amid the pines that stood 
The giants of the waste, 

Tortured by storms to shapes as rude 
As serpents interlaced. 

And soothed by every azure breath 
That under heaven is blown, 

To harmonies and hues beneath, 
As tender as its own; 

Now all the tree tops lay asleep, 
Like green waves on the sea, 

As still as in the silent deep 
The ocean woods may be. 


How calm it was |—the silence there 
By such a chain was bound, 
That even the busy wood-pecker 
Made stiller by her sound 
The inviolable quietness ; 
The breath of peace we drew 
With its soft motion made not less 
The calm that round us grew. 
There seemed from the remotest seat 
Of the wide mountain waste, 
To the soft flower beneath our feet, 
A magic circle traced, 
A spirit interfused around 
A thrilling silent life, 
To momentary peace it bound 
Our mortal nature’s strife ;— 
And still I felt the centre of 
The magic circle there, 
Was one fair form that filled with love 
The lifeless atmosphere. 


We paused beside the pools that lie 
Under the forest bough, 

Each seemed as ’twere a little sky 
Gulfed in a world below ; 

A firmament of purple light, 
Which in the dark earth lay, 

More boundless than the depth of night, 
And purer than the day— 

In which the lovely forests grew, 
As in the upper air, 

More perfect both in shape and hue 


Than any spreading there. 
There lay the glade and neighbouring lawn, 


And thro the dark green wood 
The white sun ¢ ing like the dawn 
Out of a s' cloud. 
Sweet views.which in our world above 


Can never well be seen, 
Were imaged by the water’s love 








Of that fair forest green. 





And all was interfused beneath 

Witb an Elysian glow, 

An atmosphere without a breath, 

A softer day below. 

Like one beloved the scene had lent 

To the dark water’s breast 
Its every leaf and lineament, 

With more than truth exprest, 

Until an envious wind crept by, 

Like an unwelcome thought, 

Which from the mind’s too faithful eye 

Blots one dear image out. 

Though thou art ever fair and kind, 

The forests ever green, 

Less oft is peace in S——’s mind 

Than calm in waters seen. 

What a treasure was lost to the world in this mind, 
which contained more of the elements that make the poet 
than any our country has produced! His faults were 
those of genius, daring the wildest flights in the assertion 
of its first sense of freedom and power. These age 
would have cured; the virtues they obscured would 
then have become conspicuous, and to the love of 
friends, which even youthful follies could not destroy, 
would have been added the honour and admiration of 
the world, even yet scarcely conscious of the extent of 
its loss. : 








POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Philosophy of Trade; or outlines of a Theory of 
Profits and Prices, including an Examination of the 
principles which determine the relative value of Corn, 
Labour; and Currency. By Patrick James Stir- 
Linc. Edinburgh, 1846. Oliver and Boyd. 

Trape and all that it concerns is rapidly assuming a 

position Ma different from that which ‘it has hitherto 

enjoyed. ith its enormously extended wealth, it is re 
ceiving the honours that wait upon wealth; power is 
passing into its hands, and they who were once des- 
pised and spurned by the owners of acres or the heritors 
of blood are becoming the ruling class. Nor is trade 
indebted to its riches alone for the influence it is com- 
manding in the affairs of the community. Its intel- 
ligence ie kept pace with its wealth. The power of the 
purse has been backed by the power of mind. Traders 
have made their way into the Legislature, and there 
proved themselves of capacity for the loftier work of 
regulating the government of an empire. Their large 
experience, their habits of business, their practical turn 
of thought, have compelled even those who were most 
inclined at first to look upon them with contempt, as up- 
start interlopers, to listen with respect and even to in- 
vite their counsels upon those matters which now engage 
the greater portion of the regards of the Senate. ; 
Another advantage has sprung from this great social 
advancement of trade. Time was, within the memory 
of most of us, when the trading classes were so weak- 
minded as to aid their own degradation, and almost to 
justify the contempt with which they were treated by the 
aristocracy, by shewing themselves ashamed of their 
calling and licking the feet that spurned them. Then 
every tradesman’s son was anxious to deny his birth- 
right, and preferred starving in a profession to making a 
fortune by commerce ; then every merchant’s daughter 
vexed her days and nights in vain endeavours to visit at 
the West-end; for this no fawning was too abject,—no 
conditions were too base. Their treatment was such 
as they deserved. The aristocracy they courted so 
erly eat their dinners, borrowed their money, carried 
off their heiresses, and received them on the same terms 
of distant politeness as they would extend to a tenant- 
farmer or a Jew broker; they knew them only in certain 
circumstances—to their friends they were unknown. 
This s ing folly, which at one period th 
to reduce the whole trading class to a sort of self-im-« 
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posed, soul-degrading serfdom, has of late received a 
check. Thanks to the men who have come forward as 
the public leaders of the trading classes, they are awaking 
to a sense of their own dignity ; they are learning that true 
greatness consists in being themselves, and that there is 
shame in the endeavour to appear to be other than they 
are. They are learning that it is nobler to be worthy 
tradesmen than to ape aristocracy ; that their rightful 
position will always command respect, and that they are 
ridiculous only when they assume that which does not 
belong to them. Now that traders stand up in Parlia- 
ment and boast themselves of their class, and by their 
abilities make their representation of that class a power 
that commands a hearing, respect, and influence, trade 
will recover its erect position, abandon tuft-hunting, as- 
sume the dignity that belongs to all true manhood, and 
make a boast of that which it once was taught to look 
upon with shame. 

At such a season a work comes opportunely that treats 
of the Philosophy of Trade. It is right that the trading 
classes should be taught that their pursuit is a science ; 
that they should elevate it from the mere knowledge of 
oe cost and profit to a great system in which indivi- 

ual profit is recognised as but the means to public hap- 
piness. Mr. Stiruine has made a bold endeavour to 
supply this demand. He has drawn the outlines of a 
theory which time and thought will perfect ; his design 
is “ to describe the laws which regulate the operations of | 
trade in its healthy and unfettered state,” rather than to | 
discuss the origin, symptoms, and cure of those derange- | 
ments to which it is subject from the action of extrinsic | 
causes. For the purposes of his argument he assumes | 


that commerce is free from external interference of every | 
kind, even from the influence of taxes imposed upon | 
commodities for the sake of revenue ; demand and supply | 
being left to perform their appropriate functions, without | 
restraint or encouragement. 





All interference with this natural course of trade is a| 
disorder, and to treat of these would demand much more | 
time than the author could give to it. 

Thus premised, let us endeavour briefly to indicate the | 
theory of Mr. Strruinc. 

The first book treats of the question of Value. 

He ars it down as an axiom that parts of the same 


commodity cannot rise or fall in value in respect of each 
other ; value, therefore, must be measured by its relation 
to some other commodity. 

The quantity of one commodity that will exchange for 
another is less or greater according as the total supply of 
the one is proportioned to the total supply of the other. 
Hence a commodity possessed of exchangeable value can 
alone form a measure of the value of other commodities. 
And here it is necessary to note the distinction between 
price and value. Price indicates only the money for which 
the exchange is made; money has not always the same 
value. A commodity at the same time and place can have 
but one price, but it may have as many values as there are 
other commodities in which its value can be estimated. 

The entire products of equal capitals are intrinsically of 
equal value, and their actual value in the market always 
tends to par. 

Monopoly, whether natural or artificial, produces a 
high value of commodities, by limiting the supply. Sup- 

- ply governs also the value of freely-produced commodi- 
ties, but competition prevents the producer from limiting 
the supply beyond a certain point. 

It needs no demonstration that price regulates con- 
sumption; high prices diminish the number of buyers, 
low prices increase them. But demand is in all cases 
limited ; for if prices and profits in any department are 
too high, capital rushes in, and reduces them to the ave- 
rage level ; if, on the contrary, they be too low, capital is 
withdrawn, competition ceases, prices rise, and the de- 
mand is contracted. This is the fsetory of gluts, and the 





consequent stagnation, and the revival that follows. The 
oscillations of trade follow a natural law. Corn, however, 
is a commodity sui generis, and the laws by which its 
value is regulated are thus stated :— 


Corn (by which, both here and elsewhere, we must be under- 
stood to mean whatever in any country constitutes the ordi- 
nary food of the great body of the people) must be regarded 
as a commodity sui generis. Its price is governed partly by 
the same laws which regulate the price of other commodities, 
and partly by laws of its own, which demand a separate con- 
sideration. 1. Taking periods long enough to allow of the 
full action and development of the great principle (to be 
afterwards noticed) which regulates the increase and decrease 
of population, corn has this remarkable peculiarity, that it 
creates’ a market for itself; i. e. the supply of corn, like the 
supply of other commodities, accommodates itself to the de- 
mand, or, if it do not, the demand, unlike what takes place 
with reference to any other commodity, accommodates it- 
self to the supply—both are flexible. No continued over- 
stocking of the market with corn can permanently lower 
its value, for the demand expands with the expansion of the 
supply. No continued understocking of the market can per- 
manently elevate its value, for with the contraction of supply 
there is a corresponding contraction of demand. Hence no 
transference of capital to agriculture, or, if food be imported 
from abroad, to that department of foreign trade which fur- 
nishes the supply of food, can depress, and no withdrawal of 


| capital from agriculture can elevate, otherwise than tempora- 


tily, the rate of profits in that department,—the rate of pro- 
fits in agriculture being not only self-regulated, but regulating 
average profits in other departments of production. All this 
we shall endeavour to demonstrate in the third book, when 
we come to analyze the component parts of natural price. 
2. Within shorter periods than are required for these effects 
upon population, and during which demand may be considered, 
in mathematical language, a given quantity, or at least as less 
flexible than supply, the price of corn, like the price of every 
thing else, depends upon the proportion between the supply 
and the demand—its value is regulated by its relative quantity. 
An abundant harvest is followed by low prices, and a scanty 
crop by high prices. 


The second book treats of Labour. The value of 
labour is governed by the same laws which regulate the 
value of other subjects of exchange. Though a primary 
ingredient of cost, it is not the foundation of exchange- 
able value, for that value may be greater or less than 
the value of the labour of which it is the product, being 
regulated in fact by the supply and demand; of this we 
are presented with the following illustration :— 


To illustrate this, let us suppose the relative juantities of 
the three commodities, labour, corn, and gold in any country 
to be such that eight ounces of pure gold will freely exchange 


| in the market for one year’s work of a common agricultural 


labourer, or for eight quarters of wheat; in such circum. 
stances, one year’s labour, eight quarters of wheat, and eight 
ounces of gold are of equal value. Let the number of la- 
bourers now be temporarily increased, the quantities of wheat 
and gold remaining unchanged, and one year’s labour shall 
exchange for perhaps only seven quarters of wheat or seven 
ounces of gold. No change having taken place in the relative 
quantities of wheat and gold, wheat will still fetch the same 
money price. The value of labour estimated in gold or in 
wheat, has fallen; gold and wheat, estimated in labour have 
risen ; but gold, estimated in wheat, and wheat, estimated in 
gold, maintain their former value each to each. Again, in- 
crease the supply of wheat, the supply of labour and gold 
remaining as before, and similar effects, mutatis mutandis, 
will be produced. Wheat, estimated in gold or in labour, 
shall fall in value ; but the value of labour, estimated in gold, 
and of gold, estimated in labour, shall undergo no change. 
Once more, increase the supply of gold—corn and labour 
remaining as before—the money price of both corn and labour 
will rise. One year’s labour and eight quarters of wheat will 
now probably exchange for nine ounces of gold. Eight ounces 
of gold will not now command the same amount of labour or 
the same quantity of wheat as before—the value of gold has 
fallen in relation to corn and labour. But the value of labour, 
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estimated in wheat, and of wheat, estimated in labour, has 
suffered neither depression nor elevation—the money price of 
each has risen, but risen in equal proportion. 


A high or low money-price of corn is not the cause 
of a high or low money-price of labour, or vice versa. 
The contemporaneous elevation of the money-value of 
corn and labour, when it occurs, which is seldom, is the 
effect of a cause common to both, viz. the simultaneous 
increase or decrease of supply or demand. 

The ratio of the supply of labour to the supply of corn 
is regulated by the labourer’s general habits and mode of 
living, and an alteration of this ratio will permanently 
raise or depress the value of labour. 

The third book treats of Profits. 

To understand this subject, it is necessary to suppose 
the case of a new country where there is no rent nor 
money. In such case the farmer would give a portion 
of his produce to his labourers, and the surplus would be 
his profit. The amount of wages would be regulated by 
the ratio which the supply of labour on the whole bears 
to the supply of corn on the whole. How would this be 
saffected by the introduction of money ? 

The intrinsic value of money is that of the metal of 
‘which it is composed, and that is regulated, like every 
other commodity, by the demand and supply. The 
debasement of coin has the effect of altering prices only, 
not values. 

Money may be raised from mines at home, or procured 
through the medium of foreign trade. If raised at home 
more cheaply than it can be brought from abroad, it will 
have a less value—that is, more of it will be required in 
exchange for commodities. In no case does it affect 
value, but only price. 

It is obvious that an average rate of profits cannot be 
maintained, unless there be in some department of pro- 
duction a NATURAL rate of profits, self-regulated, and 
not subject to artificial elevation or depression. Mr. 
STIRLING shews why this is not to be found in manu- 
factures, nor in money, but in the department that pro- 
-duces the food of the great body of the people, and to 
this natural rate of profit all other profits conform them- 
selves. 

The fourth book treats of Rent. 

Taking the simple case. of corn land, the theory of 
rent is this. If equal capitals be applied to two or more 
soils of unequal productiveness, the rent of each of the 
superior soils is measured by the difference between the 
products of each of these soils respectively and the pro- 
duct of the least fertile land. That rent is paid because 
corn is high, is a fallacy; for a higher money price of 
corn is not a cause of higher rent, or a condition of ex- 
tended cultivation, but an accidental effect of a fall of 
profits. Hence no transference of capital from agricul- 
ture to other departments can permanently raise agri- 
cultural profits while the least productive land continues 
to be cultivated; but such transference will reduce pro- 
fits in other departments to the level of natural profits. 

Mr. StiruinG then examines the principles that re- 
gulate the natural rate of profits in a country wholly 
dependent on imported corn, and then their rate in a 
country dependent partly on home and partly on foreign 
supplies of food. As this is just now a question of vital 
interest occupying all thoughts, we make no apology for 
extracting his argument and conclusion. They will tend 
to remove many a lurking fear of impending change. 


Suppose the labour of a country to be maintained, partly on 
home-grown, and partly on imported, corn; and suppose the 
cultivation of such a country to have reached the land No. 4, 
orland which, with an outlay of 100 quarters, yields a return 
of 130 quarters; that the importation of foreign corn has 
hitherto been effectually prohibited ; but that there are foreign 
markets at no great distance, whence, with the same capital of 
100 quarters, a return as great as from the land No, 3, or 140 
quarters, can be obtained; and that at length all legal restraints 





are removed, and a free importation of foreign corn is allowed. 
This would be exactly the same thing in effect as if a more 
fertile and productive tract of land (land equal to No. 3) were 
discovered, after the inferior soil No. 4 had been entered 
upon. The effect of such a discovery might be to throw No. 4 
out of cultivation, and raise profits from 30 to 40 per cent. 
The same effect would follow from any improvement in agri- 
culture which should have the effect of increasing the produce 
of land without a corresponding increase of the capital and 
labour employed in raising that produce. On the same prin- 
ciple, if, by procuring our supplies from abroad, we obtain a 
greater proportionate return, natural profits will be raised. No 
man, for example, will devote 100 quarters to the cultivation 
of land No. 4, with a return of 130 quarters, when, by em- 
ploying the same capital in working up exports, he can procure 
140 quarters from another country. The land No. 4 in that 
case would be thrown out of cultivation, and as much corn 
would be imported as was required for the subsistence of the 
population formerly maintained on No. 4 ; but, until popula- 
tion increased, the importation of corn would not exceed this, 
for it would still be a matter of indifference to the capitalist whe- 
ther he employed capital of 100 quarters in cultivating No. 3, 
or in working up commodities to be exported in exchange for 
foreigncorn. The former demand would be met and satisfied ; 
but importation would not go beyond this without an increase of 
population, for at this point the former ratio of corn, both to 
labour and money, would be restored. Whether the importa- 
tion of foreign corn will throw part of the land of a country ‘out 
of cultivation, must always depend upon the fact, whether a 
greater proportionate return in corn can be obtained from a 
given capital employed in domestic agriculture, or in the pro- 
duction of commodities for the purchase of foreign corn. 
Whether the land No. 4, in the case supposed, would or would 
not be brought again under cultivation, would depend on whether 
sufficient foreign supplies could or could not be obtained, on 
more advantageous terms, to meet the wants of the advancing 
population. If it became necessary to have recourse to more 
distant markets, yielding a retura of only 130 quarters, then 
the land No. 4 would beagain brought under cultivation ; but 
however this might be, the natural rate of profits would be 
regulated by the return obtained under the most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. Nor would the value of labour, whe- 
ther estimated in corn or in money, be diminished in conse- 
quence of the free importation of foreign corn; for that the 
supply of labour will always keep on a level with the supply of 
food, come from what quarter it will, is as certain as any law 
in physics. Wages cannot be reduced without a permanent 
alteration of the ratio of population to food: in other words, 
without an alteration in the labourer’s mode of living, which a 
mere change in the direction of industry cannot of itself produce. 


This is very consolatory. We now pass at once to the 
fifth and last book, which treats of Foreign Trade. In his 
masterly examination of the principle of exchange we 
have not space to follow him, but it is equally clear and 
convincing with the other portions of this valuable trea- 
tise, which, because of more immediate interest, we have 
examined at some length. Every merchant and trader 
in the land should make himself master of it, and legis- 
lators and political economists may glean useful informa~- 
tion from its pages. 








RELIGION. 


The Retrospect, No.1. Painter. 
Tue purpose of this work is to inquire into the fulfilment 


of prophecy during the last twenty yous and also how 
far the Church is thereby furnished with any good 
grounds for expecting the instant coming of the Lord. 

It is not within our province to pursue the argument 
of the author, learned and ingenious as it is. He first 
recapitulates the leading points of the. controversy ; 
second, he shews how far the events of the last. twent 
years have confirmed their general accuracy; and, 
thirdly, he endeavours to ascertain whether those events, 
both in the church and in the world, cast any additional 
light on unfulfilled prophecy. 
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The following are the leading truths which the contro- 
versy is believed to have established :— 


First, that the present dispensation would end in an apos- 
tacy from God, which would entail upon the Church His heavy 
judgments. Secondly, that a remnant should be saved, re- 
ferred to by the Apostle Paul, when he declares that those who 
-are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall be 
caught up to meet Him in the air. Thirdly, that. the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself should come, and all His saints with Him, 
to inflict judgment upon apostate Christendom. Fourthly, that 
this involved not only the change of the living saints, who were 


existing upon the earth at the time of His appearing, but also | 


the resurrection from the dead of all who had died in the Lord. 
Fifthly, that the close of the present dispensation, and of the 
judgment attending it, would usher in a new era in tle history 
of the world, more glorious than any which had preceded it, 
commencing when the Twelve Tribes should be finally estab- 
lished in the possession of their own land; when the kingdoms 
of this world should become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 





some of its most striking features we must note for the 
information of those whose time compels them to limit 
their knowledge of books to the description of, and ex- 
tracts from, them contained in the literary journals. 

The plan of Mr. Nicoway is this. He first narrates 
the history and progress of discovery in the Oregon 
territory; then he proceeds to describe the coasts and 
harbours ; the trappers and voyageurs. ‘The progress of 
discovery in the interior is next detailed; then there is 
a description of the interior, followed by an account of 
its natural peculiarities ; the native tribes, their manners, 
habits, &e.; a sketch of the fur trade and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company; the settlers in Oregon; its natural pro- 
ductions, and commercial capabilities. 

There is a class of men made familiar by the novels 
of Cooper, of whom an interesting description is given. 
THE TRAPPERS. 

Of the trappers there are two kinds ; one in the regular pay 


his Christ; when under His sway peace and righteousness of the Hudson’s Bay Company, now the usual source of em- 
should reign in the world, and the earth should yield her in- | ployment in the West ; the other the free trapper. The former 
crease. And, sixthly, that the first series of judgments, fore- | is supplied with all necessaries for his sojourn in the desert 
shewn under the figure of the first six Vials of wrath, described | from the Company’s stores, and returns to them all the skins 
in the sixteenth chapter of Revelations, had nearly run their | he procures. The latter is paid so much per skin. These 


course ; and that at the commencement, or during the pouring 
out of the seventh Vial, the Lord Jesus himself should appear 
with ten thousands of his saints, taking vengeance upon them 
bs know not God, and who obey not the Gospel of His 
Son, 


Having reviewed the evidences of past fulfilment of 
prophecy, he proceeds to determine the future, and his 
conclusion is thus stated :— 


Dating, therefore, the commencement of these seventy-five 
years at the end of the one thousand two hundred and sixty 
years, A.D. 1792, the whole time will have expired a.p. 1867, 
‘to which he who shall attain is pronounced ‘ blessed ;’’ 
whence we infer that then will commence that ‘ blessed ’’ 
period spoken of by all the prophets, when the Lord Jesus 
Christ shall be enthroned in the possession of the kingdoms of 
this world. It follows from these premises that all those 
events which are spoken of as preceding this final accomplish- 
ment of the purpose of God, shall have taken place between 
the period in which we now write and the year 1867. 


The author is perfectly serious. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Oregon Territory. By the Rev. C. G, Niconay. 
‘ London, 1846. Knight and Co. 
Tue state of our relations with America on the subject 
of the Oregon Territory has directed public curiosity to 
the district that threatens to become the occasion of so 
ser.cus a calamity as a war between two civilized coun- 
tries, having every motive that springs from kinship, 
similarity of language, and intimate commercial and 
social relations, for preserving amity and harmony. The 
land that is the subject of difference is almost entirely 
unknown to the British people. Its very name was an 
unfamiliar sound two years since. Of its characteristics, 
eological, geographical, and physical; its inhabitants, 
uman, animal, and vegetable; its capacities, its uses, its 
value, there prevails even now an ignorance that makes 
the quarrel the more lamentable, by proving the worth- 
lessness of the subject of contention. 

At such a time, a little volume, treating of this now 
famous Oregon territory, will be a welcome contribution 
to the current literature of the day; and Messrs. Knrcur 
have liberally added it to their series of weekly volumes, 
‘instead of printing it, as they might have done, in the 
jarger and costlier form that would have been adopted by 
a fashionable publisher. 

“The price of this volume bringing it within the reach 
of every reader, we shall not dwell upon it at so great a 
‘length as the interest of its subject would deserve; but 





generally leave the fort near or in which they have wintered in 
parties of fifty or sixty, who, during their search after the fur- 
bearing animals, keep sufficiently near to afford some protec- 
tion to each other, and, if possible, they return to the fort in 
the fall. It frequently happens, however, that they are 
obliged to camp out during the winter. In this more regular 
mode of trapping, the fear of the Hudson’s Bay Company is 
no inconsiderable safeguard, and their huuoting-grounds, ex- 
cepting towards the United States and California, being well 
defined, and occupied with consent of the Indians, there is not 
so much of the excitement which has been spoken of; but 
about the head waters of the southern branch of the Columbia, 
the Missouri, and tributaries of the Mississippi, the Colorado, 
and Rio del Norte, where yet linger the solitary free trappers, 
relics of the American Fur Companies, the peculiarities of this 
life are still to be found in all their lights and shadows. In 
these regions dwell the Blackfeet Indians, the white man’s 
mortal enemies, and, it must be confessed, not without reason ; 
and their hatred should seem to be continually fomented by 
numerous aggressions on the part of the Americans, citizens 
of the United States; for the wholesome discipline of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company prevents this odium attaching to their 
servants. To rob a Blackfoot trapper and despoil him of his 
hard-earned stock of furs is no uncommon occurrence when 
opportunity offers. This is of course retaliated, and not un- 
frequently murder is added to robbery, for which a deep 
revenge is taken in due season. The accounts given by the 
American travellers, Townsend and Farnham, of the escape of 
two trappers, will, whatever amount of credit be attached to 
them, serve to exemplify the character and habits incident to 
their life. The former of these travellers, perceiving the chief 
hunter of his party standing aloof from the circle in which 
some Otto Indians were smoking with their principal men, in- 
quired the reason. The hunter, whose name was Richardson, 
and whose tall iron frame and almost child-like simplicity of 
character rendered him the counterpart of Cooper’s Hawkeye, 
thus explained his conducc. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘ that Injun 
that sat opposite to you is my bitterest enemy. I was once 
going down alone from the rendezvous with letters for St. Louis, 
and when I arrived on the lower part of the Platte river, just 
a short distance beyond us here, I fell in with about a dozen 
Ottos. They were known to be a friendly tribe, and I therefore 
felt no fear of them. I dismounted from my horse and sat with 
them ontheground. Itwas in the depthof winter; theground was 
covered with snow, and the river was frozen solid. While I 
was thinking about nothing but my dinner, which I was then 
about preparing, four or five of the cowards jumped on me, 
mastered my rifle, and held my arms fast, while they took 
from me my knife and tomahawk, my flint and ‘steel, and all 
my ammunition. They then loosed me and told me to be off. 
I begged them, for the love of God, to give me my rifle and a 
few loads Of ammunition, or I should starve before I could 
reach the settlements. No, I should have nothing; and if I 
did not start off immediately, they would throw me under the 
ice in the river ; and,’’ continued the excited hunter, while he 
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ground his teeth with bitter and uncontrollable rage, ‘‘ that 
man that sat opposite you was the chief of them.” 
taken his horse, his blankets, and every thing he had, except 
his clothes, and he only contrived to prevent starvation and 
reach the settlements by trapping prairie squirrels with nooses 
made of his own hair ; and can we wonder at his declaration, 
‘« Several years have passed since this happened, but, if any 
opportunity offers, 1 will shoot him with as little hesitation as 
I would shoot a deer ?”’ 

More marvellous is the story told by Farnham of a trapper 
who had separated from his companion, and travelling far up 
the Missouri by chance discovered a most beautiful valley. 
Here he thought he could remain till his death. ‘‘ The lower 
mountains were covered with tall pines, and above and around, 
except in the east, where the morning sun sent his rays, the 
bright glittering ridges rose high against the sky, decked in 
the garniture of perpetual frosts. Along the valley lay a clear, 
pure lake, in the centre of which played a number of fountains 
that threw their waters many feet above its surface, and send- 
ing tiny waves rippling away to the pebbly shores, made the 
mountains and groves that were reflected from its bosom seem 
to leap and clap their hands for joy at the sacred quiet that 
reigned among them. He pitched his tent on the shore, in a 
little copse of hemlock, and set his traps. Having done this 
he explored carefully the valley for ingress, egress, signs, &c. 
His object was to ascertain if the valley were tenanted by 
human beings, and if there were places of escape should it 
be entered by hostile persons through the pass that led him- 
self to it. He found no other, except one for the waters of 
the lake, through a deep chasm in the mountain, and this was 
such that no one could descend it alive to the lower valleys ; 
for as he waded and swam by turns down its waters, he soon 
found himself drawn by an increasing current, which suffi- 
ciently indicated to him the cause of the deep roar that re- 
sounded from the caverns below. He accordingly made the 
shore, and climbed along among the projecting crags till he 
overlooked an abyss of fallen rocks, into which the stream 
poured and foamed, and was lost in the mist. He returned to 
his camp satisfied he had found an hitherto undiscovered valley 
stored with beaver and trout, and grass for his horses ; where 
he could trap fish and dream a while in safety. And every 
morning for three delightful weeks did he draw the beaver 
from the deep pools, where they had plunged when the quick 
trap had seized them ; and stringing them two and two together 
over his pack-horse, bore them to his camp, and with his long 
side-knife stripped off the skins for fur, pinned them to 
the ground to dry, and in his camp kettle cooked the much- 
prized tails for his mid-day repast. ‘ Was it not a fine bunt 
that ?’ asked he, ‘Beavers as thick as mosquitos, trout as 
plenty as water. But the ungodly Blackfeet!’ The sun had 
thrown a few rays upon the rim of the eastern firmament, 
when the Blackfeet war-whoop rung around his tent a direful 
‘ whoopah hooh,’ ending with a yell, piercing sharp and shrill 
through the clenched teeth. He had but one means of escape 
—the lake. Into it he plunged, beneath a shower of poisoned 
arrows—plunged deeply—and swam under, while he could en- 
dure the absence of air. He rose; he was in the midst of his 
foes swimming and shouting round him; down again and up 
to breathe, and on he swam with long and powerful sweeps. 
The pursuit was long, but at last he entered the chasm which 
he had explored, plunged along the cascade as near as he dared, 
clung to a shrub that grew from the crevice of the rock, and 
lay under water for the approach of his pursuers. On they 
came, they passed, they shrieked, and plunged for ever into 
the abyss of mist.’’ 


Perhaps we could not better cater to the curiosity of 
the reader than by taking, although it be somewhat long, 
the minute account given by Mr. Nicoxay of 


THE NATIVES OF OREGON. 

The Indian natives in Oregon may be divided into three 
classes, differing in habits and character according to their 
locality and means of sustenance—the Indians of the coast, the 
mountains, and the plains. The first feed mostly on fish, and 
weave cloth for clothing from the wool or hair of the native 
sheep, having to a great extent settled residences, though these 
last characteristics are rapidly disappearing ; the second, trap- 
pers and hunters, wandering for the most part in pursuit of 
game; and the third, the equestrian tribes, who, on the great 








plains about the waters of the rivers, chase, on their fleet 


had | horses, the gigantic bison, whose flesh supplies them with food, 


and whose hide covers them. The former bears some resem-~- 
blance to the native inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific. 
The two latter are in every respect red men. Those on the 
coast were first known, and when visited by the early voyagers 
had the characteristics which, from contiguity to white men, 
have deteriorated in the south, but which have been retained in 
the north—high courage, determination, and great ingenuity, 
but joined to cruelty and faithlessness ; and as in the south 
‘¢ Destruction Island ’’ obtained its name from their savage 
cruelty, so does the coast throughout its length afford the same 
testimony. Cook, who first discovered them, says, ‘‘ They 
were thieves in the strictest sense of the word, for they pilfered 
nothing from us but what they knew could be converted to the 
purposes of utility, and had a real value according to their es- 
timation of things.’ Their form is thick and clumsy, but they 
are not deficient in strength or activity; when young, their 
colour is not dark nor their features hard; but exposure to the 
weather, want of mental culture, and their dirty habits, soon 
reduce them all to the same dark complexion and dull phleg- 
matic want of expression which is strongly marked in all of 
them. In Cook’s time, and till the white men settled among 
them, their dress was a flaxen mantle ornamented with fur 
above, and tassels and fringes which, passing under the left 
arm, is tied over the right shoulder, leaving the right side 
open; this is fastened round the waist by a girdle; above 
this, which reaches below the knee, a circular cape, 
perforated in the centre to admit the head, made of 
the same substance, and also fringed in the lower 
part, is worn: it covers the arms to the elbows. Their 
head is covered with a cap, conical but truncated, made of fine 
matting, ornamented at the top with a knot or tassels. Be- 
sides the above dress, common to both sexes, the men frequently 
throw over their garments the skin of a bear, wolf, or sea- 
otter, with the fur outwards: they wear the hair loose, unless 
tied up in the scalping-lock : they cover themselves with paint, 
and swarm with vermin; upon the paint they strew mica to 
make it glitter. They perforate the nose and ears, and put 
various ornaments into them. But besides these common 
habits, they have official and ceremonious occasions, on which 
they wear beautiful furs and theatrical dresses and disguises, 
including large masks ; and their war-dress, formed of a thick 
doubled leathern mantle of elk or buffalo skin, frequently 
with a cloak over it, on which the hoofs of horses were 
strung, makes an almost impervious cuirass. Their love 
for music, general lively dispositions, except from provoca- 
tion, but determination in avenging insult or wrong, is testified 
byall. * * * ‘In their persons and houses they were 
filthy in the extreme; in their habits lazy ; but the women 
were modest and industrious. Their principal food was fish, 
but they had edible roots and game from the land, A favour- 
ite article of food was also the roe of herrings, dried on pine- 
branches or sea-weed. Their weapons were spears, arrows, 
slings, and clubs, similar to the New Zealanders ; also an axe, 
not dissimilar to the North American tomahawk, the handle of 
which is usually carved. They made garments of pine-bark 
beaten fine ; these were made by hand with plaited thread and 
woollen, so closely wove as to resemble cloth, and frequently 
had worked on them figures of men and animals; on one was 
the whole process of the whale-fishery. Their aptitude for 
the imitative arts was very great. Their canoes were rather 
elegantly formed out of trees, with rising prow, frequently 
carved in figures. They differ from those of the Pacific gene- 
rally, in having neither sails nor outriggers ; they had 

and spears for whale-fishing. Vancouver, when at Port Dis- 
covery, saw some long poles placed upright on the beach at 
equal distances, the object of which he could not discover, and 
it was not till the last voyage of discovery despatched from the 
United States under Commodore Wilkes, that they were as- 
certained to have been used for hanging nets upon, to catch 
wild-fowl by night ; their ingenuity in this and in netting sal- 
mon is very remarkable. They have two nets, the drawing and 
casting net, made of a silky grass found on the banks of the 
Columbia, or the fibres of the roots of trees, or of the inner 
bark of the white cedar. The salmon fishing on the Columbia 
commences in June, the main body, according to the habit of 
this fish, dividing at the mouth of the tributary streams to as- 
cend them to their sources. At the rapids and falls the work 
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of destruction commences ; with a bag-net, not unlike to an 
European fisherman’s landing-net, on a pole thirty feet long, 
the Indians take their stand on the rocks, or on platforms 
erected for the purpose, and throwing their nets into the river 
above their standing-places, let them float down the rapids to 
meet the fish as they ascend. By this means many are caught ; 
they have also stake-nets and lines with stones for leads ; they 
also catch many with hook and line, and sometimes, now they 
have fire-arms, shoot them. Their mode of fishing for stur- 
geon is also peculiar. The line, made of twisted fibres of the 
roots of trees, is attached to a large wooden hook, and let 
down over the side of a canoe; those used for this purpose 
are small, having only one or two men at most in them : having 
hooked a fish, they haul him gently up till he floats on the 
water, then, with a heavy mallet, with one blow on the head 
they kill him; with singular dexterity they contrive to jerk a 
fish of three hundred pounds over the lowered side of the canoe 
by a single effort. They catch whales also by the means of 
harpoons with bladders attached. The oil is sold to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. It has been said that their houses were 
made of boards, but some constructive art is displayed in their 
erection ; as was much ingenuity in procuring the materials 
before axes were introduced among them ; for they contrived 
to fell trees with a rough chisel and mallet. The houses are 
made of centre-posts about eighteen feet high, upon which a 
long pole rests, forming the ridge of the roof, from whence 
rafters descend to another like it, but not more than five feet 
from the ground ; to these again, cross poles are attached, and 
against these are placed boards upright, and the lower end fixed 
in the ground; across these again poles are placed, and tied 
with cords of cedar-bark to those inside of the roof, which are 
similarly disposed; the planks are double. These houses are 
divided on each side into stalls and pens, occupied as sleeping- 
places during the night, and the rafters serve to suspend the 
fish, which are dried by the smoke in its lengthened course 
through the interstices of the roof and walls. In their super- 
stitions, theatricals, dances, and songs, they have much simi- 
larity to the songs of Polynesia. Debased now, and degraded 
even beneath their former portrait—fast fading away before the 
more genial sun of the fortunes of the white man—the Indians 
‘on the southern coast are no longer free and warlike, and being 
in subjection to the Hudson’s Bay Company, English manu- 
factures are substituted for the efforts of their native industry. 
The mode of burial practised among the tribes on the coast is 
very peculiar. The corpse is placed sometimes in a canoe 
raised a few feet from the ground, with arms and other neces- 
saries beside it. These are not unfrequently spoiled before- 
hand, to prevent their being stolen, as if they thought they 
might, like their owner, be restored to their former state in a 
new world. Sometimes they are put in upright boxes like 
sentry-boxes—sometimes in small enclosures—but usually 
kept neat, and those of the chiefs frequently painted. Mount 
» at the mouth of the Cowelitz, seems to have been 
appropriated to the burial of persons of importance : it is about 
seven hundred feet high, and quite isolated; on it were to be seen 
the canoe-coffins of the natives in every stage of decay; they were 
hung between the trees about five feet from the ground. This 
cemetery of the _Columbia is, however, destroyed, for the 
American sailors ‘under Wilkes neglecting to put out their 
cooking-fire, it spread over the whole mountain and continued 
to rage through the night till all was burnt. A few small 
presents appeased the Indians, who but a few years before 
could only have drowned the remembrance of such a national 
disguace in the blood of those who caused it. Among the 
tribes about the lower part of the Columbia the singular 
custom of flattening the head still prevails, though not to the 
extent it did formerly ; Mr. Dunn thus describes the opera- 
tion :—** Immediately after the birth the infant is laid in an 
oblong wooden trough, by way of cradle, with moss under the 
head ; the end on which the head reposes is raised higher than 
the rest; a padding is then placed on the infant’s forehead 
with a piece of cedar-bark over it; it is pressed down by 
cords, which pass through holes on each side of the trough. 
As the tightening of the padding and pressure of the head is 
gradual, the process is said not to be attended with much 
are The appearance of the infant, however, while under it, 
shocking : its little black eyes seem ready to start from 
their sockets ; the mouth exhibits all the appearance of in- 
ternal convulsion ; and it clearly appears that the face is un- 





dergoing a process of unnatural configuration. About a 
year’s pressure is sufficient to produce the desired effect ; the 
head is ever after completely flattened ;’’ and as slaves are 
always left to nature, this deformity is consequently a mark of 
sequently 
free birth. The Indians on the north coast possess the 
characteristics of the southern, but harsher and more boldly 
detined—they are of fiercer and more treacherous dispositions. 


To this account of the human inhabitants we should 
add the summary of the 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS OF OREGON. 


The animals found to the west of the Rocky Mountains do 
not differ essentially from those immediately to the east. The 
elk, several species of deer, antelopes, mountain-sheep, goats, 
and the different fur-bearing animals, lynxes, foxes, red, cross, 
and silver, minks, musquash, marten, wolverine, beavers, 
otters, marmots, and, above all, the ermine. In Southern 
Oregon a species of leopard spreads terror and destruction 
among the flocks; and throughout the middle and western 
region wolves are numerous; the black and brown bear are 
common, and especially in the Rocky Mountains the terrible 
grizzly bear, whose strength, ferocity, and tenacity of life 
form the theme of so many romantic incidents in the lives of 
the trappers, and have been rendered familiar by the accounts 
of so many travellers, The dog is the companion, and not 
unfrequently the food of the Indians ; it is of the same species 
as the Esquimaux dog, but not, as by them, trained to useful 
purposes. Snakes are numerous; the principal of them is 
the rattle-snake: they are not, however, found either on the 
coast or mountainous districts. On the plains of the middle 
district horses abound ; they are a fine race of animals, of a 
moderate height, but with good shoulders, muscular loins, fine 
limbs and small feet, strong action, of immense powers of 
endurance, considerable speed, and equalling the mule in 
sureness of foot. Every variety of colour is found among 
them; not only the more uncommon mixtures, roan, piebald, 
and spotted, but these again varied with other colours. Mr. 
Farnham saw a roan with bay ears and white mane and tail; 
and some spotted with white on a roan or bay or sorrel 
ground, with tail and ears tipped with black. The Indians 
and especially the Cayuse or Skyuse, possess large herds, even 
the poorest having several. The same writer thinks them 
better trained to the saddle than those of civilized countries. 
He thus describes the process of catching and taming the wild 
animals :—‘‘ When an Indian wishes to increase the number of 
his working horses, he mounts the fleetest he has, and, lasso in 
hand, rushes into the band of wild animals, throws it upon 
the neck of the chosen one, and chokes him down, and 
while in a state of insensibility ties the hind and fore feet 
firmly together. When consciousness returns, the animal 
struggles violently, but in vain, to get loose. His fear is then 
acted upon by throwing bear-skins, wolf-skins, and blankets 
at his head, till he becomes quiet ; he is then loosened from the 
cords, and rears and plunges furiously at the end of a long 
rope, and receives another introduction to bear-skins, &c. 
After this he is approached and handled, and if still too wild, 
he is again beat with blankets and bear-skins as before, until 
he is docile. The captive is then initiated into the mysteries 
of the bridle and saddle, and, after the same mode practised in 
South America, frequently forced at full gallop ‘‘ by the armed 
heel’’ until thoroughly ‘‘ subdued.’’ In this mode of horse- 
breaking the Indians are most admirably proficient, and by 
it they make of the wild horse the most pleasant, docile, and 
fearless animal in existence. Of their speed and powers of 
endurance some estimate may be formed from the following 
story, related by Mr. Cox :—‘‘ In the spring of 1813, before 
the dissolution of the Pacific Fur Company, while I was sta- 
tioned at Spokane House, with Mr. Clarke, he received a 
letter from Mr. Farnham, who had charge of the party sent 
to the Flatheads, stating that he had arrived at the Flathead 
portage, a distance of seventy-two miles from Spokane House, 
where he should be obliged to remain a few days to recruit his 
horses ; that his trading goods were exhausted, and that he 
was entirely out of tobacco; that a party of Flatheads were 
following them with a quantity of valuable skins ; that his 
rival, Mr. McDonald, was also unsupplied with tobacco; that 
whichever of them got the first supply of that article would, 
by treating the Indians to a grand smoking match, succeed in 
getting the produce of their hunt, and that in order to attain 
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their object it was absolutely necessary the tobacco required 
should be with him that night, lest the natives should go over 
in a body to Mr. McDonald, with whom they had been longer 
acquainted. It was eleven o’clock in the forenoon when this 
letter reached us, and Mr. Clarke thought it impossible for 
any horse to go a distance of seventy-two miles during the 


Company’s horses were fit for such a task, and was about 
giving up the idea as hopeless, when I offered to undertake it 
with a celebrated horse of his own, named ‘Le Bleu.’ The 
case was important ; a blow was necessary to be struck; and 
although he prized the horse above all his chattels in the 
Indian country, he at once determined to sacrifice his private 
feelings to the interests of the Company. Two men were se- 
lected to accompany me, and orders were given to catch ‘Le 
Bleu.’ He was a noble animal, between: fifteen and sixteen 
Hands high, seven years of age, admirably built, and derived 
his name from his colour, which was dappled white and sky- 
blue. He was also a prime racer, and had beaten all his com- 
petitors on the turf. Owing to the delay occasioned by 
catching the horses, we did not start till twelve o’clock. I 
remained in company with the men the first two hours at a 
slight canter; after which I took the lead at a hand-gallop, and 
quickly lost sight of them. _I followed an excellent and well- 
beaten pathway for upwards of sixty miles through the 
Pointed Heart plains, but late in the evening it brought 
me to a wood, through which it runs for a distance of 
ten miles, when it terminates at the portage.’’ Shortly 
after entering the wood night overtook me, and I se- 
veral times lost the pathway, which, owing to the darkness 
and a quantity of fallen trees and brushwood, became exceed- 
ingly intricate. The sagacity of my horse, however, extricated 
me from these ‘‘ égaremens,”’ and a little after eight o’clock I 
emerged from the forest, and was delighted at the cheering 
appearance of a range of fires along the banks of the river. 
Le Bleu, which had been for some time drooping, on seeing 
the light, knew his task was at an end, and galloped up in fine 
style to Mr. Farnham’s tent, when he was immediately let 
loose to regale himself on the prairie. I had brought a few 
fathoms of thick twist tobacco with me, on hearing which the 
Indians crowded round us, and in a few seconds each man’s 
head was enveloped in clouds of smoke. They promised that 
we should have all their’ skins ; but in order to make assurance 
doubly sure, we requested them to bring their respective pack- 
ages to the tent and deposit them therein until morning. This 
was at once complied with, after which smoking recommenced. 
About two hours after, two of our rivals came in with a quan- 
tity of tobacco; they had started from Spokane House shortly 
after us, but were never able to overtake the gallant Bleu. 
They were much better acquainted with the intricacies of the 
pathway through the wood than J was, and if their horses had 
been equal to mine, it is very probable the result would have 
been different: they were much chagrined at our success, and 
on taxing the Indians with having deserted them for strangers, 
they replied, that being the first to satisfy their hungry cravings 
after tobacco, they could do no more than give us the pre- 
ference ; but added that they would punctually pay them any 
debts which they had contracted with Mr. McDonald, which 
promise they faithfully kept. About midnight the two men 
whom I had left behind me reached the encampment; they 
also were for some time lost in the wood, and, like myself, 
were obliged to depend on the sagacity of their horses to set 
them right. ‘‘ We returned to Spokane House by easy stages, 
but I did not tide Le Bleu. In less than a week after he was 
perfectly recovered from the fatigue of his journey, and in the 
summer of the same year beat the fleetest horses of both Com- 
panies on the race-course.”” It should be remarked that the 
Indian horses are not shod, and owing to this circumstance the 
hoofs, particularly of such as are in constant work, are nearly 
worn away before they are ten or eleven years old; they are 
never taught to trot, but their pace is a canter or hand-gallop. 
The Indians ride them with hair-rope bridles and padded deer- 
skin saddles, which are not only severe, but cruel in their 
operation. Their average price may be stated at 2/7. and they 
unite in herds of sometimes three or four thousand. 


In his concluding chapter Mr. Nicouay temperately 
reviews the matter in dispute between England and the 
United States, and he recommends the encouragement 





of extensive emigration toa country which, as he asserts, 
affords an admirable field for enterprise and industry, 
But we have dwelt, perhaps, too long on a work so ac- 
cessible as this. The immediate interest of the subject 
must be our excuse. We have but sipped of the various 


|information it contains; for the rest the volume must 
remainder of the day; at all events, he knew that none of the | sewartn — 3 


be read, and happily its price places it within the reach 
of all classes. 


A View of the Formation, Discipline, and Economy of 
Armies. By the late Ropertr Jackson, M.D. In- 
spector-General of Army Hospitals, The third edition, 
revised; with a Memoir of his Life and Services, 
drawn up from his own Papers and the Communica- 
tions of his Survivors, London: Parker and Co, 

Dr. Jackson published:the first edition of this valuable 
work in the year 1804, at Stockton, and, like most pro- 
ductions of the proviucial press, it was thrown aside 
without an examination of its merits, Nearly twenty 
cv afterwards, a new and enlarged edition was pub- 
ished by subscription. The author died in 1827, at the 
venerable age of seventy-seven, and his friends have 
added largely to the text from notes accumulated by 
himself, and produced a third edition, in hope that its 
worth may be recognized, and the widow of the meritori- 
ous Dr. JAcKson receive that aid from the public purse 
to which his long services have entitled her. 

A memoir of the Doctor prefaces the work. He was 
an army surgeon, the son of a Scotch farmer, with no 
fortune, dependent on his head and hands for his ads 
vancement in life. In India he introduced a reform in 
the hospitals which effected a saving of 80,000/. per 
annum. Subsequently he accepted an appointment in 
the West Indies. When the yellow fever broke out in 
Spain, in 1819, he offered his services ; but disturbances 
forbidding him to land immediately, he devoted the 
interval to visiting Greece, Smyrna, and Constantinople. 
He returned to Spain in time to give considerable assist« 
ance and to make a very interesting report on the malady 
that had committed such ravages. 

Few men have enjoyed so large a military and medical 
experience as Dr. Jackson, and he has made excellent 
use of it in this work, which is certainly by far the most 
complete and masterly treatise on the important subject 
towhich itis devoted that our language possesses. It must 
become the manual of military men. It embraces every 
topic fairly falling within the title—recruiting, with intent 
to determine what should be the classification of recruits ; 
training, in which he advocates a more extended gym- 
nastic education than is required of British troops, though 
generally adopted on the continent; food; clothing ; 
management of soldiers ; the arrangements of camps and 
barracks ; the transportation of troops; discipline, &c. 

Dr. Jackson presses history into his service. He 
traces the formation, discipline, and economy of armies 
in ancient and modern times and in all countries, thus 
enabling the reader readily to compare the experience 
and practice‘of England with those of other nations; thus 
making more prominent both the merits and defects of 
our own arrangements and indicating how the latter 
may be best corrected. To these are added some brief 
but extremely valuable hints for the management of 
troops in other climates, and for their medical superin- 
tendence. 

From a work so aboundin 
information, the difficulty of gleaning for illustrative 
extract lies only in the abundance of choice. We shall 
take almost at random passages which struck us on 
perusal as being most likely to prove of general rather 
than of professional interest. 

Here are some striking notes on 

THE WAR IN SPAIN. 

Spain was overrun: the Government, already disorganized 

by its vices, was dissolved, and a new dynasty was established 
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in its place, when Great Britain started up as the champion of 
ani Snsulted and degraded people. The act was blazoned as an 
act of generosity; it has, in reality, no claim to the name; 
and it did no good to the Spanish nation. The enterprise was 
not undertaken to restore the country to the people; it was 
undertaken to prevent it from falling into their hands. The 
uncontrolled spirit of the people is dreaded by all govern- 
ments that are built on the base of legitimacy ; and it was 
presumed, not without reason, that if the people were per- 
mitted to go on by themselves, they would become sovereign. 
They were therefore directed by their lordly protector to fix 
the eye on Ferdinand the Seventh as their lawful monarch, 
and to do all things in his name, and as it were under his au- 
thority. It may be presumed that a people of ancient blood, 
with a high sentiment of national honour, felt itself degraded 
by the injunction, as well as by the presence of a foreign mili- 
tary force pretending to liberate them from a foreign yoke, as 
if they were themselves coward and unworthy. The mass 
of the people were not gratified at the time; and events proved 
that they had no cause to be thankful. Liberation from Na- 
poleon, for submission to Ferdinand, was not, in fact, a pro- 
fitable change. The Spanish peasant of the interior is a man 
of character. He maintains his own way of thinking, and 

ursues his own purpose with exemplary perseverance. He 
fs brave in his own way ; temperate in manner of living; hardy 
in bodily frame; not impetuous in temper, but determined in 
pursuing his object where #t has the sanction of his mind or 
the resentment of his soul. His resentments sleep ; they are 
not buried: and from that cause it is reasonable to suppose, 
that the dominion of the French, as a dominion of foreigners, 
would not have been established in Spain for many ages to 
come. 


This is a curious passage on the physical effect of 


‘ MINGLED RACES. 
Those classes of the human race which preserve their blood 


in external appearance, and perhaps less variety in the scope 
of.mental. capacity, than those who cross and recross at plea- 
sure, have more endurance in action, firmer attachments to 
Rerporete and Jess.desultory impetuosity. This is a physical 
truth. The explanation of it is difficult; but it may be illus- 
trated and comprehended in some degree by those who study 
the animal fabric, and who are acquainted with the laws of 
animal economy. In brute animals, (horses, sheep, and 
cattle,) the mixture of different races is observed to change 
the qualities, to improve the beauty, and to enlarge the size : 
it diminishes the hardiness and the security of the physical 
health. In man, the mixture of different races improves 
beauty, augments the volume of the bodily organs, and even 
perhaps expands the sphere of intellect: it diminishes the 
power of enduring toil, and renders the habit more susceptible 
to the causes of disease. 


The reader will be surprised to learn how little exe- 
cution is done by 
BULLETS IN A BATTLE. 


The subject of directing fire rightly is important ; and it may 
be added, in illustration of its importance, that eighty or a 
hundred thousand ball-cartridges are often fired in the course 
of a military action without killing or wounding more than 
five hundred men. In such case (and such cases are not 
rare) it is evident that there is an expense of ammunition 
without an effect commensurate to the expenditure. If the 
non-effect arise from distance or position, the military officer 
in command commits anerror, If the distance be just dis- 
tance for action, if the enemy be duly exposed, and if the 
troops be carried into the field in a proper manner, and the 
effect be such as is stated, it is evident that the soldier wants 
skill, or that he wants discipline and courage necessary for the 
direction of the skill which he possesses. Want of skill is 
always accompanied with hurry and confusion; and a soldier 
who wants skill, that is, who is not confident of producing a 
given effect by a discharge of his musket, has no calculation. 
He knows that he is in possession of an instrument of de- 
struction. He is ignorant of its true value: he loads and 
fires in haste and confusion, in hopes of hiding himself under 
the cover of its smoke, or of drowning his fears under its 
noise. But as he has no skill, and, from want of skill, no 


precise object in view, the mind is blank, and the act is in a 
manner void. In this case, the remedy against panic consists 
principally in the noise and order of the explosions—and that 
is precarious. On the contrary, the skilful soldier is confi- 
dent of an effect resulting from his skill. He is master of 
himself.on all occasions; and, according to his position and 
his bearings, he is almost certain of diminishing the number of 
the foe by every ball discharged: thus every discharge adds. 
tosecurity, both in his own idea and in reality. If this sub- 
ject be considered as it ought to be, the principal object of 
study in the training of troops will be bestowed on cultivating 
the art of firing with just direction, rather than for attaining 
rapid explosion and exact correspondence in time by platoon 
or battalion. If it appear that eighty or one hundred thoue. 
sand balls kill or wound no more than five hundred of the 
enemy, and if it be demonstrable that fifteen hundred would 
have the same effect if the soldier were brought into action 
properly, and if he correctly knew the power of his musket, it 
is obvious to common sense that every soldier ought to be 
scientifically instructed in an art which brings with it advan- 
tages of so great value. 


His opinions of the various troops of Europe are in- 
teresting and valuable :— 


THE SOLDIERS OF GERMANY. 

The German subsidiary force, whether Hessian, Hanoverian, 
or other, appeared to the writer to be orderly and exact in the 
performance of its allotted duty, regular and mechanical in the 
actual conflict, not impetuous in attack, and not obstinate in 
maintaining a position after the intention of abandoning it is 
made known: it is thus fair to conclude that the heart is 
rarely in the act of the hand. The infantry corps which are 
recruited in Germany, and led partly by British officers, may 
be considered upon the whole as troops of a fair character ; 
they have no claim to excellence. The cavalry corps are con- 
spicuous more, perhaps, for care than for adventurous courage. 


free from mixture with strangers, while they have less variety | The German dragoon is almost slways kind to his bores, and 


careful of him so as to preserve him in good condition, in cir- 
cumstances where cavdlry, under the care of British soldiers, 
are sickly and unserviceable, The German dragoon is trust- 
worthy on duty. It is not said that he is superior, perhaps 
not equal, to the British in the actual conflict of battle ; but 
he is of more reliance for ordinary service, especially for co 
vering positions and maintaining communications between 
different parts ofan army. ‘The corps of infantry are good 
to acertain extent. The individuals who are mixed in the 
ranks of British regiments with subjects of Great Britain and 
Ireland, are generally of a steady character, sufficiently intel- 
ligent for common soldiers, and ordinarily trustworthy in so 
far as vigilance and attention go. They are soldiers by trade; 
and it could not be expected that they should be any thing 
beyond what belongs to their trade. The German soldier is 
as good, perhaps, as a mercenary soldier can be expected to 
be. He cannot be supposed to be of the first excellence as a 
fighting soldier, and he appears to occupy only a middle place 
as a moral one. He is comparatively indifferent to every 
thing except himself, and the duty that is formally imposed 
upon him, the non-execution of which subjects him to punish- 
ment. Spoil is an incentive to activity; and German sharp- 
shooters, as incited to enterprise by the hopes of obtaining the 
spoils of those who are in advance, may be considered as long- 
shot assassins. The German soldier takes from an enemy’s 
country, and not unfrequently from a neutral country, those 
things which suit his purpose ; but, unlike the troops of some 
other nations, he rarely destroys wantonly, or caries away 
mischievously, that for which he has no occasion. He seems 
as if he were born to be a mechanical soldier, that is, to take 
care of himself and execute his prescribed duty by routine. 
He has little feeling of generosity or humanity ; and, whether 
drilled to indifference, or constitutionally indifferent, he is so 
punctilious in duty as to suffer a sick comrade to perish with 
thirst rather than encroach on the orderly’s province by 
reaching to him a drink of water. This will be considered as 
perfection of discipline ; but it is a perfection which one does 
not admire, and to which, it is presumed, no rigour would be 
sufficient to bring a native of France or England. 


THE SOLDIERS OF FRANCE. 
The French are more liable than most people to be trans- 





ported by their passions ; and, under the influence of passion, 
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they often commit “excesses, and sometimes crimes; but they 
are not intrinsically a cruel ora vicious people. The Repub- 
lican army rose daily in reputation, and its moral conduct was 
exemplary. The fact of the good moral conduct cannot be de- 
nied; and if an explanation of it be sought for, some part of 
it at least may be found in the horrible atrocities which pre- 
vailed in the interior of France at a certain period of the Re- 
volutionary war—horrors of such atrocity as sent the best- 
moralled part of the male population to the armies on the 
frontier, as to an asylum. But whatever may have been the 
cause of the fact, the enemies of the Republic are obliged to 
admit that the division of the army which forced the Allies to 
retire from the Netherlands manifested a high sense of honour, 
and gave proof of humane and generous conduct in their pro- 
gress through the country, that scarcely has a parallel in his- 


tory. 
THE SOLDIERS OF RUSSIA. 


The Russian army, the military tactic of which is as perfect 
ps as mechanical tactic can be made, is moreover eminent 
for the order of its economy. The clothing of the soldier is 
substantial and good of its kind; fashioned so as to be conve- 
nient and useful, not cut fantastically to please the eye of a 
dressmaking commander. The soldier is at ease while clothed 
in uniform; he is not fettered when he sleeps accoutred. 
The shoes, among other things, are excellent—the soles thick, 
the quarter deep, the leather impenetrable to wet by impreg- 
nation with tallow. The cloak, with which every soldier is 
farnished, is of strong, thick cloth. It serves as a covering at 
night, and as a defence against cold or wet when on duty, by 
night or day. The economical arrangements of the Russian 
army are laid on a good foundation; and, in order that they 
be not disturbed by common contingencies, every regiment 
has a certain number of workmen allotted to itself for the 
execution of its own regimental business. Besides professed 
regimental workmen, every soldier in the ranks knows how to 
mend his own clothes, to sew a plain seam, or to repair any 
accident that happens to his shoes. Hence the shoes and 
clothes of the Russian soldier, thoughgpatched and mended, 
are never ragged and torn; and it is moreover true, though 
it may seem incredible to those who have only seen the British 
army in its helplessness, that the whole of the Russian army is 
so instructed in what relates to its own concerns, as to be 
capable of clothing itself from head to foot in the space of 
three or four days. 


But we have dwelt perhaps too long on a work that is 
somewhat professional. We close it, however, after these 
extracts, without an apology to our civilian readers, 
heartily recommending it to the attentive study of every 
soldier. ; 








JOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


The Florida. By M. Mery. 2 vols. large 8vo. 1846. 
Tus magnificent edition of a very valuable work has 
just reached us from Paris. It is not, as its name would 
seem to imply, a description of that portion of America 
which it bears as its title, but one of those unrivalled 
tales of Indian life which have ensured to its gifted 
author a well-deserved and lasting reputation. Our 
readers cannot, we imagine, have forgotten our late 
analysis of “The Nizam War,” of which, while under 
notice, we expressed our warm admiration; that work, 
together with the one now before us, and a third entitled 
“ Heva” (which we trust, ere long, to have the oppor- 
tunity of making known to our readers), were intended 
to render familiar to the European student the different 
phases of Indian life; not the nabob or military life, 
which is a mere reflection of our own social state, deriv- 
ing its peculiar shades only from the climate, the local 
laws, and the obligations of European policy; but the 
wild, genuine, and adventurous existence of the jungle 
and the desert. Never was intention more fully carried 
out. The masterly hand of M. Mery has rejected alike 
all the mere clap-trap of vulgar “effects,” and the 
tempting fallacies of imagination, and has made the in- 
teresting tales thus presented to the public the link which 


holds together the most powerful, gorgeous, and truth- 
ful pictures, affording to his numerous readers not only 
a series of works of an attractive description, but also 
the most life-like and faithful delineations of the countries 
which they profess to describe. 

We will not, on this occasion, further interfere with 
the plot before us than to explain that the Malabar, a 
Dutch merchant vessel, is burned at sea, and all hands 
are lost save three—an English baronet, a young French 
merchant, and a beautiful creole girl of i fortune, 
who save themselves upon a raft; and after undergoing 
great hardship and peril, are finally cast ashore, they 
know not where. Their place of refuge proves to be 
the Bay of Algoa, and after wandering along the course 
of ariver until the strength of Miss Clinton gives way, 
they ultimately discover the habitation of an American 
emigrant, whose hospitable reception restores them to 
security and comfort. It is during their sojourn under 
the roof of Eleazar Jonathan, and in the society of his 
nephew, Willy, and his niece, Elmina, that the grand 
panorama of Indian savage life is unrolled by M. Mery. 
The knowledge displayed by our author of the habits of 
the wild beasts of the forest betrays a close, intimate, and 
perilous study which has never, probably, been ex- 
ceeded. ‘Take, for instance, this anecdote. Elmina has 
for her peculiar pet a tame lion, which is a model of 
gentleness and obedience. It is, as M. Mery explains, 
of a peculiar species, and more susceptible of kindness 
than its more savage brethren; and we will allow the 
beautiful Elmina to tell the tale to which its presence 
gives rise, in her own words :— 


A PARAGRAPH ON LIONS, 

“A lion is so amusing !’’ said Elmina, caressing the white 
beard of Duke; ‘‘ I always take advantage of the absence of 
our dog Elphy to pet Duke. Elphy is as jealous as a tiger. 
The other day he bit the ear of Duke, because Neptune fed 
the lion first.’’ 

“‘ Nevertheless, it appears to me, Captain Jonathan,” said 
Sir Edward, ‘‘ that this same Duke must attract by his roaring 
a few of his terrible kinsfolk, who would not suffer themselves 
to be bitten by a dog.”’ 

‘“‘You are in error, Sir Edward. I see that you have 
studied the lions in the natural history of Saavers. We know 
that the learned naturalists only make acquaintance with 
animals in pictures. Is it not so?’ 

‘* Most assuredly ; I was one of them for ten years.”’ 

‘¢ Sir Edward,’’ pursued the old man, ‘ Duke is, on the 
contrary, of the greatest service to us. He keeps the lions at 
a distance ; and] will tell you an instance.” 

“‘ Uncle,” said Elmina coaxingly ; ‘‘ let me relate that little 
history to Sir Edward. You consent? Well, then, listen, 
Sir Edward. We have a servant, or I should rather say, a 
member of the family, a brave soldier of the Nizam war, and 
whom we always call by that name, because he loves to talk 
of that fearful struggle. Our Nizam is so active and so cun- 
ning that he often makes excursions a long way off, above the 
Cascade of Lions, and into a valley where our bravest servants 
dare not trust themselves. My father alone once advanced 
twelve miles beyond the limits fixed by Nizam, but my uncle 
Jonathan will tell you that my father had no rival as an ex- 
plorer. One day, then, Nizam was returning from a perilous 
excursion to the Elephant Lake, when he observed two lions 
who were following the same path as himself and advancing 
towards our house. In an instant, Nizam climbed the stem of 
a palm tree, and hid himself among the leaves. At the same 
moment Duke gave his usual roar on the setting of the sun. 
The two lions stopped short at the foot of the very tree in 
which Nizam had taken refuge, and the coarse skin of their 
muzzles contracted furiously from the lip to the forehead ; they 
opened their enormous jaws; they drew in the air with cone 
vulsed nostrils ; they shewed the whole range of their teeth, 
curled their tails, and ground their claws upon the roots of the 
tree, but no roar answered to the voice of Duke. The brave 
Nizam watched all their movements from his observatory, and 
lost no portion of their pantomime.”’ 

‘*T should like to have seen M. de Buffon there, with his 





lace ruffles,”’ said Sir Edward. 
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« Presently,’’ continued Elmina, ‘‘ Duke roared a second 
and a third time. Oh! then, as Nizam says, our two lions 
had a nervous attack ; they looked at each other in amaze- 
ment; they gnashed the grass furiously, and finally, as though 

were ashamed of having degraded their majesty by these 
manifestations of vulgar uneasiness, they seated themselves and 
began to lick their right claws with a superb indifference, and 
combed their silver manes and beards as gentlemen would have 
done who had disordered their toilette by some violent exer- 
tion. Nizam, from the summit of his tree was meditating 
some ingenious artifice by which he might rid himself of these 
inconvenient sentinels, but the lions did not give him time to 
mature it, for they soon rose and walked slowly away in a 
different direction. Have you guessed, Sir Edward, the 
motives of this retreat ?’’ 

Sir Edward passed his hand over his brow, looked at the 
ceiling, drank a glass of constantia, and then said, ‘‘ I do not 
comprehend their conduct. I know what Saavers and M. de 
Buffon say of the lion. The lion, they declare, is a quadru- 
ped who is justly called the king of animals ; he is bold, brave, 
and generous ; he has forty teeth and a fine mane; he is afraid 
of the crowing of the cock. Do you think, Miss Elmina, that 
by these signs—”’ 

“ Sir Edward,” said Elmina, laughing joyously, ‘‘ if your 
naturalists know no more than this, it is certain that you will 
never understand them as Nizam did. I must explain. To 
your ears and to mine, Duke roars like a real lion, free and 
vigorous, but to the ears of his brethren of the desert it is 
another matter. They have a sense of hearing far more 
subtle than ours; and they understand, with the miraculous 
sagacity peculiar to their savage nature, that the distant roar 
is that of a lion who is degraded, captive, and helpless, the 
victim of some horrible snare prepared for their species by a 
superior animal. Thus, in listening to this plaintive voice, 
they threaten with all their terrors this invisible enemy who 
overcomes even lions, and as he does not present himself, they 
proceed on their way, but prudently abandon the path which 
would bring them into contact with him.” 


We can permit ourselves no further comments on this 
masterly work, for we feel bound to abridge, for the 
amusement of our readers, an elephant hunt, which is so 
rife with interest that we shall offer no apology for the 
length of the extract. The father of young Jonathan 
has, in dying, confided to his son the secret of a valley, 


which the huge animals just mentioned have converted, | 


for many generations, into a burial-place, and which the 
——e man determines to explore during the visit of Sir 

dward and Lorédan, who are to share the spoil of the 
mass of ivory collected there. A party of pioneers are 
debinditighy Usapatched a day or two previously, to over- 
come the most formidable obstacles, and who are to 
await the hunters upon a given spot. When the latter, 
however, arrive at the place of rendezvous, they discover 
no trace of their messengers, and in serious alarm they 
proceed on their way. After many adventures, they 
reach the height which dominates this valley, and by the 
discharge of a carbine they discover their lost friends, 
who are hemmed in by a herd of elephants, and having 
nearly exhausted their stock of ammunition, have scram- 
bled up the face of the rock, to save themselves from a 
frightful death. The party from the Florida are accom- 
panied by a tribe of the Makidas, and are compelled to 
imcur extreme danger in their descent, in order to rescue 
the little band below. . Here is M. Mery’s magnificent 
description of 

AN ELEPHANT HUNT. 

Nizam halted near the border of the plain, upon a natural 
pedestal, which overlooked the valley, and a hill, or rather an 
enormous mass of colossal stones, of which the outline bore 
some resemblance to the ancient temple of Nawalibouzam, 
which is, at the present day, a mound formed by the ruins of 
the Seven Pagodas, a name which it bears upon the maritime 

- Nizam, whose Indian imagination found objects of 
comparison every where, did not suffer this to escape him; 
‘and he was the more struck by it on perceiving some human 
statues incrusted here and there among the crevices of the 
Tuins ; and at the base of the height the gigantic forms of the 


sacred animals, recalling in the distance,,by their structure, 
the ox Nandy, or the elephant Travalti, These spectres did 
not long maintain their immobility. Nizam saw the figures 
agitate themselves in their niches; and human shouts, to 
which a thousand echoes gave a formidable tone, burst from 
the flanks of the hill, and caused the elephants placed as 
sentinels at the foot of their temple of ruins to sway themselves 
to and fro upon their ponderous legs. The frightful reality at 
once burst upon Nizam ; Neptune and the four pioneers, hay- 
ing heedlessly ventured towards the east, in the midst of a 
forest of guinea-weeds and sugar-cane, where the elephant 
herd was feeding, had retreated before them, and the hunters, 
pursued in their turn by this formidable game, had taken 
refuge among the piled-up mass of stone, where the 
teeth and trunks of the elephants could not reach them. 
The elephants, excited to the highest pitch against the pigmies 
who had ventured to disturb their feast, had for two days in- 
vested the exposed height, doubtlessly with the intention of 
either destroying their enemies by famine, or should they aban- 
don their rocky fortress, by a blow from their trunks in the 
plain. The pioneers had already exhausted their ammunition, 
and their balls had been useless against the impenetrable cui- 
rasses of the animals, which, throughout the whole line of the 
blockade, were careful to hide their ears behind projecting 
stones, leaving nothing exposed to the hostile lead save their 
metallic backs, hard as the rocks about them, 

In a few moments all the band of Nizam had collected on 
the same point. The elephants exhibited symptoms of uneasi- 
ness, and turned side-long looks upon these new enemies 
fallen, as it seemed, from the sky, while the precaution 
which saved them from the balls of Neptune abandoned 
them necessarily to the fire of Nizam. ‘ Listen to me, all of 
you !’’ exclaimed the latter ; ‘‘ our business now is to deliver 
Neptune and his comrades ; we will think about the ivory af- 
terwards. The base of the little height where our pioneers 
have taken refuge is not separated from the foot of our moun- 
tain by more than thirty feet of sand. This ravine is guarded 
by four flat-eared sentinels, who must all be. knocked over at 
once. They are within easy range. Neptune has already un- 
derstood my signals; and as soon as he sees the sentries fall, 
he and his men will spring like panthers to join us, before the 
rest of the elephants, posted on the other side the height, can 
| get here to replace the dead.” 

Nizam divided the hunters by threes, and pointed out an 
elephant to each party as a mark ; the carbines went off simul- 
taneously at his signal. Clouds of smoke filled the valley, and 
a horrible concert of frightened birds, savage howls, and mon- 
strous roars, echoed through the caverns, and suddenly awa- 
kened in the desert solitude an inexplicable character of 
mourning and desolation. 

Neptune and his pioneers, attentive to all the movements of 
their leader, sprang like eagles from their rocky heights, when 
they saw the result of the volley, for these cunning savages un- 
derstood at once that they must profit instantly by this oppor- 
tunity of escape, when their monstrous jailers were either 
killed, wounded, or bewildered by the horrible detonation. 
When the smoke rolled away like a curtain, and the hill was 
once more visible, the pioneers were already scrambling up 
the sides of the mountain, after having traversed the line of 
blockade. The result had not been fortunate, although the shots 
were well aimed. Only one elephant lay dead, like a grey rock 
in the midst of a lake of sand; the three others were, beyond 
doubt, wounded, for their frightful bellowing announced a suf- 
fering even greater than their fear, as the extreme of rage 
burst from the caverns of these colossal beasts, in a hurricane 
of roars and groans which were almost human. It seemed as 
though these animals, full of gentleness, instinct, and justice, 
were revolted by the odious transgressions of man, not under~ 
standing why they were thus periodically murdered like wild 
beasts ; they who never drank the blood of any living creature, 
but contented themselves with the fruits of the earth, the 
baths of the lake, and the shades of the forest. On seeing 
one of their herd stretched upon the sand, with the blood 
flowing from its ear, they at once abandoned their usual pru- 
dence, and offered themselves to the aim of the hunters, agi- 
tating their trunks, and tearing up the ground with their 
tusks, as if to defy their enemies, and to reproach them with 
their treachery. At the groans of the wounded, the 
in ambush on the other lines of the blockade arrived, and the 
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shock which the monstrous herd gavé to the soil resembled 
the effects of an earthquake. The tablean of stupendous 
African nature had, at that moment, a population worthy of 
its grandeur. It required the sudded invasion of these colossi 
to animate the mountain-passes, and the borders of the mighty 
forests which traverse the volcanic spine Sof the universe. 
Eighteen hunters were collected at this moment on the same 
platform, and this number would have more than sufficed in 
any preceding hunt, when they had to contend only against 
a single elephant; but, on this occasion, the ivory expedition 
had completely changed its character ; for the giant quadru- 
peds, already expelled from the domain and the cemetery of 
their ancestors, appeared willing to accept a death-struggle 
rather than the annoyance of a newemigration. * * * This 
new resolution of the monsters, which had altered their move- 
ments, and changed their habits, did not escape Nizam. The 
Indian betrayed, both in his looks and in his bearing, consi- 
derable uneasiness, which was evidently not inspired by the 
peril of the moment, for Nizam was not readily disconcerted. 
The hunters retaining their order of battle, with their carbines 
in their hands, and their fingers on the triggers, did not ven- 
ture to utter a word, or to risk a question; but waited in 
silence the orders of their leader, and endeavoured to read in 
his eyes the cause of his mysterious anxiety. Sir Edward, 
who stood beside him, at length suffered his weapon to slide 
to the ground, and crossing his arms above it, said carelessly : 
‘* There is a proverb which states that too much game kills 
the hunter. What think you, Nizam ?” 

‘Sir Edward,”’ replied the Indian, “the proverb is right ; 
and you would acknowledge its truth still more readily, did 
you guess, as I do, the intention of these animals. I have 
studied their proceedings for the last five minutes, and I un- 
derstand their resolution. The boldest and the. strongest 
stare us in the face, as"if to defy us,{but they are careful at the 
same time not to turn an inch of their ears in our direction. 
The most cunning of the herd, after the first fit of mad rage 





that exposed them to our shot, have made shields of the rocks, | 
and remain motionless. I see, also, at the angle of the valley 
which touches on the forest, I see, I say, on the sand, long | 
and shapeless shadows, although I cannot distinguish the 
bodies to which they belong. There are elephants in ambush 
there, who, in spite of all their intelligence, do not know that 
their shadows, by lengthening in the sun, betray their hiding- 
places. The.intention of the herd is therefore evident ; they 
will not yield up the field of battle, and they will hold out, 
for I know them. We should require the artillery of Fort St. 
George, at Madras, to dislodge them from this hole. Now, 
Sir Edward, that you know our position as well as I do, let 
us see if we think the same.’’ How would you act ?’’ 

‘*I would exterminate them with the carbines to the very 
last ; and we should choak the bazaars of Calcutta, Chander- 
nagar, and Hog-lane, at Canton, with ivory. That is my ad- 
vice. What say you, Lorédan ?’’ 

‘*That I trust Nizam will order a volley without loss of 
time. Iamonly astonished at his hesitation; and if he will 
leave me alone here, { will take for my own share at once the 
danger and the ivory harvest.’’ 

** Monsieur,’’ said Nizam with a shrewd smile, ‘‘ trust to 
my experience. Not an ounce of ivory is there to be had here ; 
the very moment that you stooped down to gather it up, one 
of these rocks would disgorge from its crevices a herd of devils 
who seize a human body and toss it into the blue sky like a 
Chinese fusee. You have in Europe different ideas about 
courage than we have here.. We savages feel no shame in re- 
treating before a danger that we cannot overcome. I have 
watched the animals, and I know what they are preparing for 
us. We are losing time that we cannot call back; night is 
approaching, and we shall only have three hours more sun in 
the sky. This rugged mountain is hard to climb, and I don’t 
require to be told what is waiting for us on the other side. Let 
us go.” _ * * * Nizam gave 
the signal for departure ; the Makidas, laden with provisions 
and ammunition, left behind a large quantity for the use of 
the young Frenchman, who persisted on remaining at his 
post, * * * The little caravan soon 
disappeared among the inequalities of the mountain; and 
Loredan long listened to the noise of the falling fragments of 
rock which were dislodged by the feet of the hunters ; but at 
length a solemn stillness succeeded to the last vibration of the 








echoes in the cavernous depths of the mountain, and announced 
that this crater of an extinct volcano had finally only o 
solitary man as its inhabitant. A 

Some of Nizam’s words, towards the close of the discussion, 
had struck Lorédan; he had said, ‘‘ Do not letus irritate them 
further ;’’ and the young French traveller, even while he volun- 
tarily persisted in braving the danger from which his com- 
panions had shrunk, would have sacrificed all the ivory in the 
world rather than have risked their lives by any act of impru- 
dence. He therefore determined not to re-commeénce hos- 
tilities until the stars were up, in order to give the hunters 
time to place a long distance between themselves and their 
enemies ; he even reflected, and with justice, that his own pre- 
sence on the skirts of the valley of pretipices would be be- 
neficial to the retreat of Nizam, because it would mislead the 
animals, and retain them near the body of their slain brother. 

Unfortunately for the success of this reasoning, elephants 
are more cunning than men. Lorédan observed a strange 
restlessness among them, somewhat similar to the movement 
of sentinels convoked ina circle to the bivouac, for the distri- 
bution of the pass-word. The colossus who appeared to be 
the leader of the herd advanced gravely, with his ears spread 
likea double shield, to the very base of the perpendicular rock 
upon which Lorédan was seated ; and the hunter and his game 
had not more than a space of thirty feet between them. The 
superb animal raised its trunk, and interrogated the air by 
audible aspirations, as a sailor, surrounded by shallows, ques- 
tions the sea with a lead line, and then he prudently retired, 
still facing the enemy, his trunk elevated, his tusks exposed, 
and concealing his vulnerable points from the lead of the 
hunter. This bold recognisance over, the wild squadron filed 
from the valley at a slow and measured pace, but their de- 
meanour was too calm not to indicate mischief; and an in- 
stant afterwards, in the neighbouring plain, the same hurri- 
cane was heard which burst under the feet of the King of 
Epirus at the battle of Heraclea, when he drove his elephantine 
cavalry against the Romans. 

Two only of the herd remained behind to watch their dead ; 
but immense shadows, belonging to invisible bodies, betrayed 
by the sunshine at the angle of the little valley, disappeared, 
leaving behind them a dense cloud of dust. ‘The whole of these 
manceuvres disclosed an intelligence and a reflection worthy to 
have been the products of a human brain. Thus the promise 
of success which had excited the imagination of the young 
hunter, and had Jed him to act with more courage than pru- 
dence, vanished with the last beam of the sun. The ivory 
mine was gallopping off towards the forests of the south. 
Two of the mighty animals still kept guard’ over the pass, 
and they had so well blended their gray hides with the soil, 
that it was very difficult to distinguish the granite of their 
flesh from the granite of the rock. The hope of witnessing 
the return of the herd kept Lorédan at his post ; for it was at 
least probable that the elephants would return to relieve their 
sentinels, and bury their dead, to spare them the insults of 
mutilation ; a reflection which served in some degree to con- 
sole the solitary watcher, who had awakened from his dream 
of ivory. 

Night closed in; but the torrents of flame poured forth by 
the setting sun upon the precipitous mountain long enfolded 
the hunter in an artificial twilight. The shadows only gradu- 
ally reached the bright portion of the atmosphere, and luminous 
vapours floated about the summits of the precipices, and the 
yawning mouths of the gulphs; and while this horrible valley, 
thus illuminated simultaneously by the expiring beams of day 
and the pale stars of the advancing night, appeared to be 
peopling itself with phantoms vomited by a ruined crater. 
The mighty voices of an African desert awoke from all the 
lakes and woods, to welcome the advent of the fell “hour of 
blood and rapine; and the night-wind, burthened with this 
deep and lugubrious diapason, threw it wildly against the 
thousand peaks of the mountain-range, until it seemed as 
though each beast of prey were pursuing its own howling 
through the air. * * * Our young hunter was 
alone in the midst of this savage world, in a domain inter- 
dicted to mankind, and which revealed, under'the shades of 
night, horrors too great for human co . A-cold dew 
started upon his brow, ere the sweat of the day's toil had dried 
there. In the delirium of his over-excited nerves, he some- 
times fancied that he was seated on the lower step of a pagan 
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amphitheatre, like a gladiator who was about to wrestle with 
the gristly monsters of the arena, and that he was waiting the 
dawn to quench with his blood the thirst of the spectators. Then 
his wandering thoughts brought him back to a kiosque 
wreathed with flowers, where a fair girl was smiling at the 
stars, and blending her long tresses with the flexile branches 
of the creeping plants, under the soft light of a night lamp ; 
and he shuddered at once with love and terror, in breathing 
the desert-wind, which wantoned with the same indifference 
through the perfumed meshes of a maiden’s hair, and through 
the mane of a lion. Suddenly, a sound even more formidable 
than the wild concert of the African solitudes ran along the 
mountain-precipices, and restored the energy of the young 
hunter. There no longer existed a doubt; the band of 
Nizam was engaged in deadly combat with the giant herd. 
Despite the distance, the report of the carbines sounded clear 
and. distinct in the depth of the valley, mingled with the roar- 








ings of the elephants; and this tumult of arms and howls 
swelled above the discordant voices of the beasts of prey which 


instinctively to his feet, full of that throbbing courage which | 
the echo of a battle ever awakens in the heart of a brave man ; | 
he panted to traverse at a bound the mountains, the gulfs, the 
plain, and the forests which intervened between him and the 

caravan, but an instant’s reflection kept him motionless. | 
Beneath the sonorous atmosphere of the desert, the most dis- | 
tant sounds travelled from one horizon to the other without 

losing their distinctness; and, by calculating the time which | 
had elapsed since the departure of Nizam and his band, he | 
knew that the engagement must be taking place on a spot | 
which could not be reached before daylight, and over unknown 
paths. He was condemned, therefore, toa night of agony, | 
and to await the sun, that divine luminary which consoles the | 
watcher by its first beam. 

Lorédan, fixing his eyes upon the path, skirted by yawning | 
abysses, which led to the summit of the mountain, in order to | 
hear more distinctly the sounds of the far-off battle, distin- | 
guished on a dark ledge of rock separated from that upon which | 
he stood by a wide gully, the shadow of an animated body 
which was leaning over the gulph, as if to measure it before 
venturing to spring across; and by the graceful and composed 
majesty of its undulations, and by the vigour of its inflexible 
muscles after a prodigious bound, it was easy to recognise by 
the star-light, the king of the feline race, who had descended 
om mountain-side, attracted by the scent of newly-spilled 

lood. 

The lion moved with the noble bearing of that courageous 
prudence, which measures the danger that it scorns to fear. 
The path, encumbered with masses of rock, appeared familiar 
to him, for his large claws, vigorously extended, did not 
falter as he advanced. It was only within twenty bounds of 
the rock upon which the hunter stood, as motionless as a 
statue, that he suddenly stopped, as though he had recognised 
an unaccustomed object on the border of the precipice. .The 
shock of surprise agitated his enormous head, his mane bris- 
tled like a tuft of adders, and his flaming eyes, of a bright gold 
colour, flashed against the rock upon which he was sharpening 
his steel-like claws, while the feline menace, dull and savage, 
escaped from between his teeth over his foaming lips, until it 
gradually swelled into a roar. It was the wild lament of re- 
volted instinct at an unknown apparition, and a strange 
enemy who had disdained to fly on the approach of a lion, but 
was preparing to brave his power. The young hunter, having 
grasped his carbine, recovered at once his presence of mind 
and his intrepidity, and, aiming at the enormous forehead of 
the monster, rendered visible by its eyes, he fired off both his 
barrels. The lion bounded from the earth, and his roar of 
rage mingled with the prolonged echoes of the report. Then 
he erected his head proudly, and grasped it with his claws as 
if to tear away the death which had smitten it; and, finally, 
falling back upon the rock, he crawled towards his enemy, 
writhing in the convulsion of agony, and giving out at the 
same moment his last how! of pain and his last drop of blood 
within arm’s.length of his destroyer. 

A haman voice echoed among the recesses of the mountain 
asthe huge beast. fell dead; and that voice called the hunter 
by bis name; and Lorédan quivered. with joy on recognising 
the accents of the brave young Jonathan. yr 


We have already exceeded our accustomed limits ; 








and are compelled, with great reluctance, to refrain 
from giving several other passages of this graphically 
and gracefully written work, which we had marked 
for extract. Those which we have selected will, how- 
ever, suffice to convince our readers that “The Florida” 
of M. Mery is undeniably one of the most valuable 
works of fiction which we have ever had the good 
fortune to analyse in the pages of Tue Critic, 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


University Cotiece, Lonpon.—On Wednesday the 
annual meeting of the proprietors took place, Lord Auckland 
in the chair. The report was of a mixed nature, inclining to 
the favourable side. The number of students in the college 
and school, during the year 1844-5, was 798—viz. in the 
faculty of arts and laws (including 26 attendants on the 








. , | schoolmasters’ classes), 163; in the faculty of medicine, 320; 
wene-civendy. growling theongh the forests. Lorédan. sprang | and in the junior pre 316. The highest number of boys in 


the school in any single term was 268. The amount of fees 
was 13,645/. 3s. of which the sum of 7,683/7. 15s. was received 
for the medical faculty, 2,201/. 8s. for the faculty of arts and 
laws, and 3,760/. for the junior school. The professors and 
masters were paid 8,203/. 5s. 10d. The sum of 2,7982. the 
amount of fees received for hospital practice, was transferred 
to the hospital committee, towards the maintenance of the 
charity, and 2,643/. 17s. 2d. was passed to the college fund. 
In the current session, up to the present date, in the medical 


faculty the number of new entries was 95, the total 285, and © 
| the amount of fees 3,860/. 19s. The new entries to hospital 


practice were 76, and the sum received for fees 1,667/. 10s. 
In the faculty of arts the new entries were 94, the aggregate 
162; the fees amounted to 2,936/. 2s.; and there were be- 
sides 29 attending the schoolmasters’ classes. In the junior 
school, this term, the number of pupils was 249, while in the 
corresponding term of last year it was 244. In each of these 
departments there was an improvement, comparing the current 
with the past year, both as regards the number of pupils and 
the amount of fees. Four Hindoos were now attending the 
medical classes of the college, and were pursuing their studies 
with assiduity and intelligence. The council had likewise 
satisfaction in mentioning that they learn from Dr. Hobson, a 
former medical student in that college, now settled in China, 
that the natives come in great numbers, and from distant 
parts, to avail themselves of the opportunity of European 
treatment, at an hospital at Hong-kong, under his charge, 
established expressly for their benefit. The state of the junior 
school had been the subject of anxious inquiry by the council ; 
and with the assistance of the head master, some important 
improvements in the conduct of the school had been effected. 
The statement of receipts and expenditure shewed that, after 
deducting the balances in hand respectively at the commence- 
ment and termination of the year, the total receipts were 
19,5317. 7s. 10d. and the disbursements 20,325/. 6s. 6d. ex- 
hibiting an excess of expenditure above actual receipts during 
the year of 793/. 18s. 8d. The council, aware of the increas- 
ing importance of chemical science, and of the demand for a 
more extended system of practical instruction, had thought it 
their duty to add to the means already possessed by the 
college. With that view they had instituted a distinct profes- 
sorship of practical chemistry, and had appointed Mr, George 
Fownes, F.R.S. to the chair. The statement respecting the 
hospital was very satisfactory. Lord Brougham was re- 
elected, and Lord Auckland (to whom thanks were voted) 
V.P.; and, the report being agreed to, the meeting separated. 

Scorcu Scuoots.—I have said that questions were put by 
the teacher with a rapidity almost incredible. When once 
put, however, if not answered, they are rarely stated again in 
words. If the first pupil cannot answer, the teacher seldom 
stops to say ‘‘ Next,’’ but,—every pupil having his eye or the 
teacher, and being alive to every sense and faculty, and the 
teacher walking up and down before the class, and geSticulat- 
ing vehemently,—with his arm extended, and accompanying 
each motion with his eye, he points to the next and the next, 
until perhaps, if the question is difficult, he may have indi- 
cated each one in a section, but obtained an answer from 
none; then he throws his arm and eye around towards one 
side of the room, inviting a reply from any one, and, if still 
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unsuccessful, he sweeps them across the other side,—and all 
this will take but half a minute. Words being too slow and 
cumbrous, the language of signs prevails; and the parties 
being all eye and ear, the interchange of idea has an electric 
rapidity. While the teacher turns his face and points his 
finger towards a dozen pupils consecutively, inviting a reply, 
perhaps a dozen arms will be extended towards him from 
other sections or divisions of the class, giving notice that they 
are ready to respond; and in this way a question will be put 
to a class of fifty, sixty, or eighty pupils, in half a minute of 
time. To an unaccustomed spectator, on entering one of 
these rooms, all seems uproar, turbulence, and the contention 
of angry voices,—the teacher traversing the space before his 
class in a state of high excitement, the pupils springing from 
their seats, darting to the middle of the floor, and sometimes, 
with extended arms, forming a circle around him, two, three, 
or four deep,—every finger quivering from the intensity of 
their emotions,—until some more sagacious mind, outstripping 
its rivals, solves the difficulty,—when all are in their seats 
again, as though by magic, and ready for another encounter of 
wits.— Horace Mann’s Educational Tour. 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


[It is intended in this division of Tar Critic to colleet communications 
of facts observed in Natural History, for which at present there exists 
no medium, Correspondence is requested.] 

Paris AcapeMy or Sciences, Feb. 16.—A communi- 
cation was made respecting the ‘‘ Electrical Girl.” Before we 
mention the almost incredible’things related of her, we must 
say something of her history. Angélique Cotton is thirteen, a 
native of the department of the Finistére, where she was em- 
ployed in a thread-glove manufactory as a winder. One day, 
whilst at work with her companions, the reel on which she 
was winding thread was suddenly projected from her. The 
circumstance excited surprise; the reel was replaced, when 
the same effect was renewed. It was then evident that Angé- 
lique herself was the cause. The affair made a noise in the 
village, and the curé was called in. It was supposed by them 
that she was possessed, and an exorcism was had recourse to, 
but no devil came out. After the priest, the doctor was 
applied to, but he was as unable to effect a cure as the curé 
had been. Another doctor then visited her, and witnessed the 
same effects as the other had seen, but being a sensible man, 
he made no attempt to cure an affection which he did not un- 
derstand. This gentleman induced the mother of Angélique 
to send her to Paris, and accompanied her. A few days ago 
she was taken to the Observatory, where Messrs. Arago, 
Mathieu, Laugier, and Goujon, witnessed the following expe- 
riments :—A piece of paper, placed upon the edge of the table, 
was immediately attracted by the left hand of the girl. She 
then, holding her apron in her hand, approached a guéridon, 
which was pushed back, although the apron scarcely touched 
it. The next experiment was to place her in a chair with her 
feet on the ground. The chair was projected with violence 
against the wall, while the girl was thrown the other way. 
This experiment was repeated several times, and with the same 
results. M. Arago laid his hand upon the chair to prevent 
its moving, but the force was too great for his resistance ; 
and M. Goujon, having seated himself on a part of the 
chair, was thrown off as soon as Angélique had also 
taken her seat. Such, said M. Arago, were the facts 
witnessed, and he had seen nothing to justify an opinion 
that any deception had been practised. Since then, other 
experiments have been performed by Dr. Tauchon. This 
gentleman had the chair in which Angélique was seated 
held by two powerful men. In this instance it was 
not driven away, but broke in their hands. A table, a 
guéridon, and a heavy sofa were projected by the mere contact 
of the girl’s clothes. Dr. Tauchon ascertained that the chair 
in which she sits is first attracted and next repulsed. When 
Angélique is isolated from the ground by a glass stool, oiled 
silk, or any other non-conductor of electricity, the projections 
do not take place. A loadstone being placed near the left 
hand, which alone is magnétic, she experienced different sen- 
sations, according as the north and south poles were applied, 
and could tell with which pole she was in contact. She is re- 
pulsed by the north pole. She experiences violent commotions 


when the electric discharges take place, and suffers greatly 
from them. It is in the evening, between seven and nine, about 
an hour after she has dined, that her electrical power is most 
strongly developed. Her pulse then beats from 105 to 120 
per minute.—A communication was made respecting Gambard’s 
comet. This comet, which presented nothing particular on the 
20th ult., became invisible, owing to the state of the atmosphere, 
and re-appeared on the 27th with two luminous nuclei. It 
became double in the interval of a week. The double comet 
has already passed its perihelium, and, since the 12th of Feb., 
it is disappearing, following its lengthened orbit like a para- 
bola. Up to the 10th of Feb. the most southern head of the 
comet had been by far the most luminous, and the northern 
head the most pale. From this date these appearances have 
been reversed. The natural inference is, that one comet re- 
volyes round the other, and that they constantly change their 
place with regard to us. M. Saugur has established the theory 
of the angular separation of the two nuclei, which increased 
8,000 leagues between the 27th of Jan. and the 12th of Feb. 
This separation is now at least 30,000 leagues in extent. M. 
Saugur has calculated the orbits of these two heads, and has 
discovered that these two orbits are two concentric and similar 
ellipses. One curious fact remains to be noticed; the most 
northern head reached its perihelium 4 min. 30 sec. before the 
other : this explains the increase of the angular separation of 
the two nuclei. 

Feb. 23.—M. Arago made the following additional com- 
munication relative to the Electrical Girl :—‘‘ The Academy, 
on my motion, appointed a committee to examine a young 
girl who was reported to possess most marvellous qualities. 
The committee held two sittings. At the first I was unable 
to attend, but I can rely upon the account given me by my 
honourable colleagues. I have now to declare that none of 
the experiments made were successful; the young person did 
not produce any of the effects that had been announced. At 
the second sitting I was myself witness of the absence of the 
power talked of. Twenty times the pretended electrical child 
seated herself in a chair, and as often the chair remained in its 
place, without retiring, without the least movement. M. 
Chollet, who introduced her, attributed this want of success 
to intermittances which, he said, he had before observed. The 
| following, however, are some details of other experiments :-— 
At the Garden of Plants, on Tuesday last, the same movements 
of the chair were observed as my colleagues and myself had 
previously ascertained to have been produced. They were 
seen a great number of times, and it was believed that the 
cause was discovered, and one of the persons present repeated 
them at the end of the sitting. The explanation in question 
reposes on the supposition of the use of one of the hands ; but 
I am certain that in the trials which I witnessed at the Obser- 


vatory, before making my communication on Monday, the 


hands had nothing to do with the matter. On Wednesday 
last, at the second sitting of the committee, we saw nothing— 
for nothing was produced. We made trials with the apron, 
but it could not attract or repel the guéridons or tables, and 
we could not discover any effect whatever. There was one 
fact in the mémoire of M. Tanchon, about which there could 
not possibly be any deception. He stated that the girl, on 
touching the poles of a loadstone, would feel a sensation of burn- 
ing which would make her recognize the north pole. At theGar- 
den of Plants this faculty was manifested; but the lofdstone being 
put into a box, the girl said she felt the burning when the south 
pole as well as when the north pole was touched by her, 
and even declared that she had the same sensation when the 
box was presented to her without the loadstone. With regard, 
therefore, to this latter quality, the committee entertain no 
doubt. They are not, perhaps, so well convinced upon the two 
others. Thus to meet the excuse drawn from possible inter- 
mittances in these phenomena, two members of the committee 
have been to the hotel in which the girl is lodged, and they af- 
firm that there, from seven till nine in the evening, the phe- 
nomena were manifested in all their force. The phenomena 
have not re-appeared since the sitting of Tuesday in the Garden 
of Plants. It appears, however, that this intermittance is not 
indefinite, for I have this moment received a notice that the 
phenomena have recommenced. J have returned for answer, 
that the committee will meet again, and see the girl once more 
on the day and at the hour that may be appointed. The com- 
mittee will fulfil theduties imposed on it to the fullest extent.” 
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The communication of M. Arago was listened to with great 
attention ; but at the conclusion M. Majendie said—‘ The 
Academy regrets much the part that you have made it perform 
in this affair.”” M. Poinset had previously said, ‘‘ Such facts 
do not deserve the honour of an official committee. We should 
have waited. All the good that could result from the inter- 
vention of the Academy would never compensate for the harm 
which results when a juggle is so-well conducted that. the Aca- 
demy is deceived by it.’”? M. Arago, replying to M. Majendie, 
said,—‘‘ It is only persons who think they know everything 
who refuse to open their eyes to evidence.” In reply to M. 
Poinset, he said, ‘‘ If it is a juggle, a committee of the Aca- 
demy will never allow itself to be caught by it.’’ He then 
alluded to the resistance manifested by the Academy to admit 
the discoveries of vaccination and the lightning conductor, and 
yet, he said, they. were both brilliant discoveries. ‘‘ Vaccina- 
tion (added M. Arago) was the most splendid discovery of mo- 
dern times, but it had knocked twenty times in vain at the 
doors of the Academies.’’— Galignani. 

Bat.—On the evening of Friday, Feb. 27, a bat was flitting 
about in the Strand, near the Lyceum Theatre. This was very 
early for the creature to be in search of its insect-food; but 
perhaps it might be looking for the cricket, if it left its hearth. 

A spec'men of the ‘‘ blade fish,” thirteen feet eight inches 
long, was cast into shaliow water on the sands South of Am- 
mouth, a few days ago ; it was captured, and much mutilated, 
before it could be killed by aboatman. This is believed to be 
the first of this rare fish known to have been taken alive in 
Great Britain.— Newcastle Journal. 

The extreme mildness of the season has led many persons to 
speculate on the probable nature of the ensuing harvest. The 
winters of 1607, 1609, 1613, and 1617 were exceedingly 
mild, and the crops were abundant. There was neither snow 
nor frost in 1659, and the winters of 1784 and 1807 were the 
very reverse of severe, and the harvests were excellent. The 
winter of 1793 was so mild that the Austrians remained en- 
camped throughout the whole of it in the forest of Mormal 
before proceeding to the siege of Laudrecies, and in the middle 
of April the meadows in the valley of the Sambre were begun 
to be cut. In 181], the famous year of the comet, the tem- 
perature was warm like that of the present year, and every 
kind of produce was furnished by nature with exceeding 
liberality, particularly wines, which were of surpassing excel- 
lence. In 1822, there was no winter, the temperature was 
constantly spring-like, and both the corn and wine were in 
great abundance. 

A ‘“ Hovsenotp”’ Rosin.—At a gentleman’s house in 
Darley Dale a robin has domiciled for three successive winters, 
having had ingress and egress during the day, with the privi- 
lege of free access to a well-stocked larder, partaking at will 
of each dainty there. Its roosting place is usually the kitchen, 
on a Christmas bough, which is still retained for its dormitory ; 
it enters for the night at dusk of evening, having during the 
day occasionally sung for hours together to the domestics, as 
if to reward them for cherishing it thus bountifully. Each 
year it builds its nest in the trunk of a tree near the house, 
and feeds its young from the larder. Being so familiar with 
the household, it will fly undauntedly from room to room, and 
Occasionally on the family breakfast table, sometimes perching 
and chirping as if to ingratiate itself with its hospitable enter- 
tainers.—Derby Reporter. 

Animat Suicipes.—It is related in the travels of Monsieur 
Violet, the truth of which is avouched by Captain Marryatt, 
that he saw horses that had been tyrannised over by other 
horses, and treated by the whole herd as outcasts, commit 
suicide. When tired of their Paria life they walked round 
and round some large tree, as if to ascertain the degree of 
hardness required, measure the distance, and, darting with 
furious speed against it, fracture their skulls, and thus get 
rid of life and oppression both together. He says that squir- 
rels sometimes persecute one among their number till he 
destroys himself. 








JOURNAL OF STATISTICS. 


OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 
Tue papers laid on the table of the House of Commons on 


Monday night, and ordered to be printed, exhibit some very | these 








interesting results. The first of these is an account of the 
number of vessels, the amount of tonnage, and the number of 
their crews, on the 31st of December in each year, from 1820 
to 1844. In 1820 the number of vessels was 25,374, the 
tonnage 2,648,593, the number of men employed 174,514. 
In 1841 there were 30,052 vessels, of 3,512,480 tons, manned 
by 210,198 men. In 1844 there were 31,320 vessels, of 
3,637,231 tons, and 216,350 seamen. The number of British 
vessels entered inwards in 1832 was 10,762, whose united 
burden was 1,936,846 tons; the foreign vessels were 3,865, 
of 561,047 tons. In 1845 the number of British vessels was 
15,964, and their tonnage 3,669,853; the number of foreign 
vessels 7,895, and their tonnage 1,353,735. The declared 
value of British and Irish produce and manufactures exported 
from the United Kingdom to foreign countries and our colo- 
nial possessions was in— 
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The net revenue of the Customs, and the amount of duty 
received from corn, from 1839, to 1845, were as follows :— 


Revenue. Corn Duties. 
£ £ 


1839 oe oe ee 21,583,997 1,098,858 


1840 .. «. ce 21,784,499 1,156,636 
BABE. 20.; om... oa» ieee 568,340 
1842 .. 4. se 21,025,145 1,363,969 
ee eos aa ee 758,293 
1844 .. .. .. 22,504,821 1;098,382 


ee 20,196,856 367,008 


With respect to the silk trade the returns are extremely full, 
but we have only room for one or two extracts. The quantity 
of silk of all kinds entered for home consumption in 1814 wag 
2,119,974lb. in 1824 it had risen to 4,011,048lb. but in 1834 
it had only reached 4,522,3511b. while in 1844 it amounted to 
6,208,021lb. The declared value of British silk goods ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom in each year between 1826 
and 1845 exhibits since the year 1835 a comparative decrease. 
The value of the silk exported in 1826 was 168,801/. but in 
1835 this amount had increased to 973,786/.; in 1837 it had 
fallen to 503,673/.; and although from that time the value 
declared continues to increase, it had in 1845 only reached 
764,4247. The quantities of foreign silk manufactures 
retained for home consumption since the removal of 
the prohibition upon them in 1826, exhibit a gradual 
rise from 115,278lb. in 1827, to 310,153lb. in 1845. 
The table respecting wool and woollen manufactures is espe- 
cially interesting, but we have only space to give a few of the 
results, which prove that an increased importation has had the 
effect of increasing instead of lowering the price of domestic 
produce. In 1824 the number of pounds of foreign and co- 
lonial wool imported was 22,564,485 ; and the price of South- 
down wool 1s. 2d.a pound. In the following year the duty 
upon colonial wool was removed, the import increased to 
43,816,966lb. and the price of Southdown wool simultaneously 
rose to 1s. 4d. a pound. During the next twenty years the 
price fluctuated from 6d. to 1s. 8d. a pound, and in 1843 it 
was at 114d. with an import of 47,785,061 pounds. In 1844 
the duty upon foreign wool was entirely removed, the quantity 
entered for consumption increased to 65,079,5241b. and the 
price of English wool rose at once to 1s. 2d. In 1845 the 
amount imported had further increased to 76,828,152lb. and 
the price of domestic wool had risen to 1s. 4d. Between 1831 
and 1845 the declared value of British exports of woollen ma- 
nufactures had risen from 5,389,1247. to 8,741,728%. , In 
1842 the total amount of revenue, exclusive of the corn duties, 
was 32,178,814/.; in 1845 it was 33,415,431/. although 
during that period the amount of Customs and Excise duties 
remitted was 5,197,074/. The amount of reductions in the 
public expenditure effected by the repeal of the duties on 
auctions and glass, in 1845, is not less than 52,636/. A 
number of extracts from the letters of glass manufacturers in 
every part of the kingdom, stating the immense incvease of 
consumption consequent upon the removal of the glass duty, 
is appended to the important paper from which we have made 
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THE TOURIST. 


[All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experience as to routes, sights, convey , inns, , and the 

her economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Taz Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel- 
ling both abroad and at home.) 


EGYPT.—VISIT TO MEHEMET ALI! 


You will be disappointed if I do not give you a brief 
account of my interview with Mehemet Ali, the celebrated 
Pacha of Egypt. After applying to the Consul General, the 
Vice-consul, and other English persons with interests in vain, 
my host and brother Poet Shephed directed me to Hykekan 
Bey, whose brother holds a situation in the Pacha’s Palace. 1 
took, by kind permission of the Vice-consul, Mr. Walne, his 

did drag to conduct me to the Bey’s house. Hyke- 
kan Bey (who has received an English education) received me 
with great politeness, but informed me there was great diffi- 
culty in getting the Pacha to sit to my son for his portrait, 
having an aversion to sitting still, constant mobility of counte- 
nance, &c. ; at length, after looking over G. J. K.’s sketches, 
he gave me a note to his brother, Housoff Bey, telling me to 
start very early inthe morning; behold us, then, attended by 
an interpreter, who spoke English, Arabic, and the Turkish 
languages, cantering away on the spirited Cairo donkeys, 
through an avenue of trees two or three miles long, to the 
beautiful garden and palace of Cheuberah. Here in a conti- 
guous receiving house we saw three of the Pacha’s attending 
beys, who ordered us chiboucs and coffee; sheaps of letters, 
French papers, and sealed packets were lying about, but no 
English journals, After waiting a considerable time, we were 
directed to ride out again the following morning. On our 
arrival punctually at the time appointed, Housoff and two 
other beys led us through the garden, and the pavilion, to a 
long saloon, with billiards and other gaming tables, splendid 
chandeliers, immense divans and ottomans, curtains, without 
rings or pulleys, carelessly twisted up into knots. At the 
door opposite the one we entered were seven pairs of Turkish 
slippers at the foot of damask curtains that concealed the inte- 
rior of the reception-room. A fierce-looking armed attendant 
came up to me, rudely demanding what we were waiting for ; I 
told him Housoff Bey was asking an audience. » Presently the 
slippers were walked into by officers retiring from the Pacha’s 
presence, and after a little suspense the curtain was raised by 
our friend the Bey, and we entered a less saloon than the outer 
one, but much more gorgeously decorated ; my attention was 
immediately rivetted by the great original, Egyptian Napoleon, 
Mehemet Ali. He greeted us with much cordiality, leading the 
way to the farther end of the divan, where three crimson velvet 
cushions were placed for him, one behind, one each side; be- 
tween these he sat, and motioned us with his hand to come 
and sitnear him. He began the conversation by asking how 
long we had been in Egypt, if we were pleased with the coun- 
try, had we been up to Thebes, how did we like the Arabs, had 
we been dragged up the Pyramids by them? Much laughter 
took place at my description and imitation of the eight Arabs 
pushing and pulling my son and myself up the precipitate side 
of that gigantic edifice. In answer to my question, he said 
he had decided upon a railway between Suez and Grand Cairo, 
that, by the advice of Lieutenant Waghorn, he had sent to 
England for an engineer. I asked him why he did not visit 
England and Queen Victoria ; he replied, that he was too old. 
I said, Louis Philippe, the King of the French, who was seven- 
ty-three years of age, had paid her a visit, and that his High- 
ness was strong and in good health and spirits. The conver- 
sation then changed to the railroads of England, at my descrip- 
tion of some of which he seemed surprised; and when I told 
him that Prince Albert had travelled from Bristol to Windsor, 
100 miles, in two hours and a half, he seemed incredulous— 
thinking twenty miles an hour was the maximum of railway 
speed. I expressed regret that his beautiful alabaster mosque 
was 80 far from completion, although commenced eight years 
since; he said, ** Ah, you English are very quick; very quick.” 
Fearing to fatigue him, after an audience of half-an-hour, at a 
pause im our conversation, I rose to depart, His Highness, 
quickly pushing aside his fly-flapping attendant, rose also, .ac- 
companying us half-way down the saloon. I made my obei- 
sance twice, which he returned by putting his hand to his lips, 














eyes, and forehead. The Pacha isa little man, not more than 
five feet six, eyes bright as fire, fine clear olivecomplexion : no 
ferocity, but pleasing in his countenance, beard white, but not 
so large and long as that on the medal by Stothard; but when 
passing in his carriage, enveloped in his cloak, face, beard, and 
turban only visible, he appears more like Stothard’s portrait 
of him. He reminded me much of Edmund Kean in Richard 
the Third. When he walked he strutted with a quick energetic 
step, and I could fancy him saying “ Off with his head—so 
much for Buckingham !’’ J also fancied he imitated Napoleon 
walking with his hands behind him; and standing with his 
legs wide apart, like Holbein’s picture of our bluff Harry the 
Eighth. I left the palace delighted with our reception, and. 
the fine old pacha, now in his seventy-eighth year. 
A TRAVELLER. 








ART. 


Heath's New Gallery of British Engravings. 

III. London: Bogue. 
Srx engravings are contained in these two parts, all good, some 
of first-rate excellence. They will be in the recollection of most 
of our readers as having appeared in ‘The Keepsake,” and 
other annuals. Two portraits, ‘‘ the Countess of Blessington,’” 
and ‘‘ Miss Bligh ;” a beautiful interior of the ‘‘ Chapel of St. 
Gudule, Brussels ;’’ a fancy piece, *‘ Dressed-for the Bal Cos- 
tumé ;’’ and two views, ‘‘ The Exterior of the Madeline,” and 
‘The Champs Elysées,’’ in Paris, make this publication a 
most acceptable addition to the portfolio, and it is remarkably 
cheap. 


Parts II. and 


——_——~—-—_— 


An Engraging illustrating Phonography and Phonotypy, 
dedicated to Isaac Pitman, Esq. By Tuomas, STEVEN- 
son. Nottingham. 

To the patrons of the art invented by Mr. Pitman this will be 

a welcome offering. As a work of art, it is highly creditable 

to Mr. Stevenson ; the composition is clever and tasteful; the 

drawing is good, and the engraving perfect. It represents a 

monumental tablet, on which is inscribed, in. phonographic 

characters, the 20th chapter of Exodus, and to this Minerva 
is directing the attention of a youth who listens at her side. 

Five Arts.—The Messrs. Garrard, of the Haymarket, 
have now completed, in silver, Mr. Cotterill’s beautiful com 
position for a centre-piece for the table of his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough. The group is intended to illustrate an incident 
related of the great Duke of Marlborough, who is represented on 
horseback in the battle-field of Blenheim, writing the celebrated 
letter in pencil to his wife, in which he narrated the issue of 
the action. He is attended by two running footmen, one of 
whom holds the reins of his horse, while the other displays a 
captured standard. This terminates one portion of the com~ 
position, and the other is occupied by the figure of a wounded 
officer reclining on his dead horse. The horses, both living 
and inanimate, are fine specimens of equine beauty. The one 
on which the great duke is mounted is of the Flemish breed, 
with a slight admixture of Andalusian blood. In action it is 
perfect, and every articulation, tendon, nerve, and muscle, is 
expressed with a masterly hand. The group is mounted on @ 
handsome ‘quadrangular base, ornamented with the family 
armorial bearings, and sustaining twelve richly-chased candle- 
sticks, in four branches of three each. The whole of this 
gorgeous piece of plate contains no less than 1,759 ounces of 
silver. 

RUN Peer ae) 

Society or Britisn Artists.—This body, originally es- 
tablished in 1823, under the auspices of the late Duke of Sus- 
sex, are about to solicit the Queen for the grant of a charter 
of incorporation.. Their success hitherto has also induced them 
to determine on extending .the sphere of its. usefulness, by 
adding to the society’s present establishment the foundation of 
a School of Art, for providing instruction of the first orders 
and on the most liberal scale, They. rest. their claim on the 
integrity of their past proceedings and their utility, to art ; and 
they state ‘‘ that the number.of works of art annually exhibited 


‘at the gallery of the Society of. British, Agtists has averaged 
‘about 840; andthe. amount of sales has averaged about.2,000/. 


annually, and. for. the last five years more than.4,000/,,annu- 
ally; and that there have been sold from.the exhibitions 2;244 
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works of art, whereof 909 were by members of the society, 
and 1,335 by exhibitors not members, in which latter number, 
whose works were so sold out of the society’s exhibitions, are 
to be found the names of several artists who are now among 
the most eminent of your Majesty’s Royal Academy.” In 
the words of their address. the petitioners state ‘‘ that the ob- 
jects of the society would be very essentially promoted and 
facilitated by the gracious concession to them of your Majesty’s 
royal charter of incorporation, which would better enable them 
to transact the affairs of the society : and when humbly ap- 
proaching your Majesty to pray for so gracious a grant, the 
memorialists, with the greatest confidence in your Majesty’s 
justice, wisdom and benevolence, venture to point to the emi- 
nent. services the society has already rendered to the arts and 
artists of your Majesty’s kingdom, and to the great diffi- 
culties they have so perseveringly struggled against; but es- 
pecially to the important benefit: that must result to many of 
your Majesty’s subjects from the contemplated school, which 
is _with great and earnest importunity humbly pressed on 
your Majesty’s gracious notice; since, without the grant of a 
charter, the memorialists fear it is impossible for the society 
to establish the proposed school with any chance of success.”’ 
Circulars have been issued, and steps taken to secure the ob- 
jects the society have in view, by obtaining the names of in- 
fluential patrons of art in furtherance of their request.—Lite- 
vary Gazette, 








MUSIC. 


CHORAL HARMONISTS. 


Tars Society met on Monday last at the London Tavern, 
for the performance of a mass, by ANDRE, and some other 
sacred compositions by CHERUBINI, BEETHOVEN, and others, 
together with a selection from Spour’s beautiful opera, 
Jessonda, The vocal portions were sustained by Misses 
Lockey, Lincotn, and SHANKLIN, and Messrs. Lockey, 
Noverto, and MAcuin. The Mass of AnpRE is a compo- 
sition more temarkable as being a reproduction of the ideasof 
other masters than for any very marked originality of thought 
or treatment. It is, however, well put together, and was 
effectively rendered. Miss Lincotn gave CHERUBINI’s 
*« Ave Maria’’ with care, but with asad lack of feeling. Miss 
SHANKLIN, a debutante, sang an ‘‘ Agnus,’’ by Orro Broun, 
with a tenderness and sweetness which the composition well 
merited; and Miss Locxry did justice, by an able reading, 
to a fine song by Brernoven, ‘ Gainst thee alone!” The 
opera of Jessonda, teeming with beauties, and steeped in ap- 
propriate feeling, loses much of its effect by performance in a 
concert room ; yet the flow of harmony and delicacy of in- 
strumentation may, perhaps, gain something by the quietude 
and reflective apprehension of an educated audience. Mr. 
Macuin sings the lovely polacca, “ By tales of war en- 
¢hanted,” with a delicacy of finish which this gem demands, 
and which he alone, of our present bassi, can infuse ifito it. 
Our space will not allow of any extended critique of the many 
beauties of this charming composition, or of a detailed notice 
of the careful and intelligent performance of the other artists. 
We were glad to find the room crowded, and the best points 
of the different compositions so justly appreciated by the 


audience. 
—— oS 


Tae Fattures at THE Mitan ScaLra.—We have much 
pleasure in publishing the following communication from a 
correspondent at Milan, in justice to some English singers who 
have lately appeared at the Scala:—‘* At length things are 
come to a crisis. Seven operas, six prime donne, and other 
vocalists have failed, the government has interfered, and we ex- 
pect that the manager will meet with his deserts—to be dis- 
charged, and a committee formed to take the direction. Do not 
believe half you hear of the fiasco of singers. Some, it is true, 
have merited their fate, but the unpopularity of the manager 
had excited so strong an opposition, that the public were de- 
termined to get rid of him.. Your countrywomen, Miss Birch, 
Miss Hayes, and other debutantes, would have been received 
with indulgence under ordinary citcumstances, but they were 
underlined as first-rate artistes, and the manager puffed them 
off everywhere. But the fact is out ; he got them fora 
small salary, and wanted to apprentice them for specula- 








tion. The Milanese saw through this, ‘and here the press 
is all on the side of the manager, nor is the theatre crammed, 
as in Paris, with hired clacqueurs, so that the opposition suc- 
ceeded in abruptly terminating the season. Mrs. Bishop shared 
the fatealso of her countrywomen. The audience hooted be- 
fore she appeared, and hissed to the end.” 

Lirotrr, THE Enexisn Pranist.— Berlin journals,” 
states the Revue et Gazette Musicale of Paris, ‘‘ contains the 
most enthusiastic articles respecting this celebrated pianist. 
His execution is compared to that of Liszt, his symphonies to 
those of Beethoven, and his sympathetic and brilliant touch to 
the singing of the Swedish nightingale, Jenny Lind. We are 
acquainted with the distinguished talent of this great artist, 
and we can announce his approaching arrival in Paris, where 
we hope that his precarious health will admit of his being 
heard.” 

Jenny Linp.—A noble amateur has written to an amateur 
in London, that Jenny Lind was about to appear in Meyer- 
beer’s Huguenots, and that the composer was quite enchanted 
with the effect that she had produced at the rehearsals. 

A Bass Due..—‘ The Italian company at the Madrid 
Circus,’’ says the Revue, ‘‘has been quite disorganized, in 
consequence of a serious affair that had taken place. The two 
bassi, Ferloti and Salvatori, had sung the ‘ Trumpet duet,’ in 
the Puritani, and had made their exit, when the former said 
to his colleague, ‘ You shouted too much.’ The only reply 
was a blow, and hence arose a duel the next day with sabres, 
when Salvatori wounded his adversary in the throat. Ferloti 
was out of danger, but his adversary had taken flight. 

Tue Parisian ConservaTorrE.—At the fourth concert 
Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat (No. 4) and Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony in A minor were performed. The French critics 
place the latter production in the first rank of chefs d’euvre. 
Mozart's chorus, ‘‘.O Voto tremendo,’’ and a double chorus; 
“« O Filii,” by a composer of the 17th.century, were included 
in the scheme; the latter piece was encored. The solo player 
was M. Cugnot on the cor a piston. 

IraLtAN Opera 1n Paris'—On Monday last Grisi had 
her benefit, when she played Norma, and Persiani appeared in 
one act of the Sonnanibula. Teresina Brambilla, the sister of 
the contralto, was to leave for Naples. on the 10th. The 
France Musicale has the following anecdote :—‘‘ A bon mot 
of M. Vatel (the director) is talked about, uttered during the 
late rehearsals of the Scaramuccia. The instrumentation of 
that opera buffa was found overloaded with trombones. A 
great portion of the passages were cut out, but not enough. 
‘ Cut out those trombones,’ exclaimed M. Vatel, who found 
that they were not harmonious. ‘ More than half have been 
already cut out,’ replied the conductor Tadolini. ‘ Never 
mind,’ rejoined M. Vatel,.‘ cut still more, cut still more ! there 
are none in the Matrimonio Segreto, and it appears to me 
that that opera is none the worse.’ A duet from the Prison 
of Edinburgh, and a cavatina, were added for Madame Per- 
siani.’’ The same journal contradicts the statement that 
Verdi’s Ernani had failed at Berlin; it was another opera, 
and Ernani had been successful. 

AcapeMig RoyaLe.—Lucia is played every night with 
great success. It is rumoured that Madame Stoltz was about 
to pass a congé of three months at Florence. Carlotta Grisi 
had re-appeared, and a new ballet, Paguita, ou le Portrait, 
was in rehearsal for her. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 

Frencu, Prays. St. JAMEs’s THEATRE. — Madame 
DocueE returned to the hoards of this pleasant theatre on Friday 
last. She looks, if possible, handsomer than when we last saw 
her at the same establishment in 1844, and her acting has even a 
greater finish and grace about it. The piece in which she made 
her re-appearance is one that has had a run of some hundreds of 
nights in Paris, under the designation of Satan, ou le Diable a 
Paris. At the St. James’s it assumes the title of Asmodee, ou la 
Visite Mysterieuse, an alteration occasioned, we presume, by the 
immensely nice morality of somebody or other at the Dramatic 
Licenser’s office, who imagines that for Satan, ou le Diabléd 
Paris to look black on our walls and hoards would be the Devil 
to Pay. This same Dramatic Licenser’s office, by the way, isa 
thing that ought forthwith to be done away with. It is at once 
a job, an absurdity, and a nuisance. We never heard of any in. 
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stance in which the Dramatic Licenser has interfered in which 
he did not ‘‘ set himself down an ass.’’ As to the play itself, its 

lot. is known to our readers, from the clever adaptation of it (The 
Mysterious Stranger), which hashad sucha runat the Adelphi, with 
Madame CreLeEsTE asthe mysterious heroine, whose woman’s wit, 
sharpened by love, getsher acquainted withall sorts of secrets that 
are going on around her, the knowledge of which she applies to 
the di ture of the tricksters and intriguers of all kinds, and 
to the accomplishment of her own heart’s aim. We never saw 
better acting of its genre, and, in point of personal attrac- 
tions, it may fairly be said that Madame Docug, is the hand- 
somest actress now in Britain. There is not one may compare 
with her, foreign or domestic, though Mdlle. ANNA GRAVE 
is not very far behind hand with her in this respect. M. 
Fr.rx, who has been sharing in Paris, with Madame DocueE, 
theplaudits of some four hundred successive audiences, as the hero 
of the piece, played it again with her on Friday, and played it well. 
They were well supported by the general company. Our readers 
will be pleased to hear that Mdlle St. Marc has been re-en- 
gaged. She is one of the most naive of ingenues. We were present 
at her benefit last week, on which occasion a new piece, entitled 
Porthos @ la Recherched’un Equipement,was successfully produced. 
It turns upon the manceuvres of a gallant gay Lothario, a mus- 
queteer under Louis XIII. to achieve for himself, by means of 
some generous fair one—what does the reader imagine? No- 
thing more nor less than a new suit of clothes, the regimental al- 
lowance having been exhausted, and tailors proving inexorable. 
He is witty enough to get hold of a notary’s wife, who answers 
his purpose excellently well, being at once pretty and somewhat 
ofa simpleton. In the end he realizes, not one new suit merely, 
but three, the notary’s wife and somebody else’s wife, and the 
husbands of the two, jointly, being the purveyors of this unex- 
pected supply of army clothing for the gay musqueteer. M. FE- 
LIx represents Porthos to the very life ; and we could hardly 
devise a more efficient impersonatrix of the ingenue heroine than 
we have in Mademoiselle St. Marc. We have also been much 
pleased with another new vaudeville, lately brought out here,en- 
titled Moirond et Companie, the frais of which is sustained by the 
accomplished CARTIGNY, well supported, however, by Madame 
Crozet andM. DuMery. Mr. MITcHELL’s management of 
this theatre, altogether, is a perfect specimen of the art—an art, 
be it observed, of no slight difficulty to achieve. 

Princess’s THEATRE.—Mr. Mappox is another manager 
who has made himself a master of the aforesaid difficult art of 
lesseeship. We have lately had a convincing proof of his judg- 
ment in his engagement of Mr. MACREADY; an engagement, we 
hear, and we are most glad to hear it, alike profitable to both 
parties ; and he has now given another instance of his tact in 
securing the services, for a limited period, of Mr. C. MATHEWS 
and his ever-blooming, ever charming sposa. The reception given 
to these accomplished artists on their first appearance here, on 
Saturday last, wae quite enthusiastic. The pieces selected for 
their début were, a new comic drama, entitled A Speaking Like- 
ness, He would be an Actor, and Two in the Morning. In the 
latter Mr. C. MATHEWS was capitally seconded by Mr. Comp- 
TON. In He would be an Actor he had an excellent co-operator 
in Oxberry, whose Dickey Darling was quite the thing. The 
Speaking Likeness, as we have said, is anew drama, or rather an 
adaptation from the French, to whose dramatists we now, with 
touching humility, resort for everything that is produced on our 
stage. The Speaking Likeness is Manette, a fair and vocal milk- 
maid, and the likeness she recalls to Alfred, a young artist, is 

. that of a delicious countess he fell in love with at Paris, but of 
whom he has since lost sight. Manette, to please the enamoured 
painter, consents to attire herself in the countess’s apparel, 
which the one or the other fortunately happens to possess, and 
he takes her portrait so attired, The Speaking Likeness becom- 
ing more and more manifest. By a lucky coincidence a newspaper 
arrives, which mentions the death of the profligate husband of the 
said countess, whereupon Manette avows that she is not only 
very like the countess, but that she actually is the countess her- 
self, having fled from her ‘husband to escape his ill-treatment, 
and disguised herself asa milkmaid. As may be anticipated, 
she promises her hand to the delighted artist, and so ends the 
play. There are one or twovery pretty songs in the vaudeville, 
charmingly sung by Madame Vestris, who seems in as fine 
voice asever. We would advise our readers by all means to go 
and see the accomplished pair at the Princess’s, for they will act 
and sing their very best there, if only to spite Webster. We 
must not omit to praise Compron’s performance of Coco; it 
was the true thing, a thorough embodiment of the idea of a sly, 
mercenary rustic, On Monday, another new piece was brought 
out, from the penof CHARLES MaTuews himself, and entitled 
Mathews and Co. It is a trifle, hardly susceptible of any ac- 
count as to its plot, for the plot turns merely on the confusion 
excited in a provincial town by the simultaneous arrival of Mr. 
Charles Mathews and of Mr. Charles Fitz Mathews, the one to 
fulfil an engagement with the local lessee, the other to fulfil 
a@ matrimonial engagement with the daughter of a worthy 





burgher, Mr. Gulling. Mr. Gulling, who, of course, has 
never seen his intended son-in-law, gets hold of the actor, 
and the manager gets hold of the intending benedict, who, 
it should be observed, happens to be a speaking likeness of his 
namesake without the Fitz. The misconception on both sides 
occasions, as may be supposed, no end of qui pro quos, affording 
infinite perplexity to the respective parties, but at the same time 
infinite amusement to the audience. Mr. C. MATHEWS /per- 
forms Mr. C. Mathews and Mr. C. Fitz Mathews, too, and with 
great liveliness, with a thorough enjoyment himself of the fun of 
the thing, which is, in all these cases, one thing eminently néed- 
ful. He is well backed by Compron as the Manager, WALTON 
as the mistaken citizen, by OxBERRY, and by Miss HoNNER. 
On the whole, we do not know any theatre at which a pleasanter 
evening can be spent than this, under its present management 
and with its present aids. We have left ourselves no room to 
speak of a masque or spectacle which has been produced here 
under the title of The Ruins of Athens, but we less regret the cir- 
cumstance, as the piece itself did not particularly strike our 
fancy. 

ADELPHI.—A new piece has been produced here, entitled The 
Cabin Boy. Its plot turns upon the exertions made by the cabin 
boy to deféat the machinations of a rogueish proprietor in the 
French settlement of Guadaloupe to obtain possession of a girl 
who hates him, but who, for a while, seems in his power, owing 
to the absence of certain documents which prove her not to be 
his slave. The documents are at last procured by the cabin 
boy, who goes through fire and water—that is to say, over a 
stormy sea, in the midst of thunder and lightning—in search of 
them. The villain is defeated, a circumstance we were par- 
ticularly delighted at, as, in addition to our moral indignation 
against the nefarious person represented, we are getting decidedly 
tired of Mr. O. SmiTH, and the persecuted fair one then espouses 
the object of her choice. Madame CELESTE’s acting as The 
Cabin Boy was the mainstay of the piece, which in itself, sooth 
to say, can scarcely be said to possess the elements of success, 

Royat PotytecHnic INsTITUTION.—The last novelties 
exhibited in this institution are some opaque microscopic por- 
traits of several of the most distinguished leaders of the Sikhs, all 
of whom bat one were opposed to our troops in the late battle on 
the Sutlej. The Committee of Directors have concluded that at 
this period there would be a curiosity on the part of the people 
of this country to see what sort of beings they are who have 
effected such havoc in our army. These portraits have only just 
arrived in England. It was stated that in the course of a few 
days there would be a considerable addition to the number of 
these likenesses. Those which have already been displayed did not 
indicate that ferocity aid cruelty which is stated to be a leading 
characteristic of this nation; on the contrary, the majority had 
handsome and open countenances, and, judging by physiognomy, 
we should have said that they were a kindly and a generous race 
of men. There is little doubt the Directors of this establishment 
will have reason for self-gratulation at their judgment in bring- 
ing forward such interesting subjects at this juncture, and we 
expect they will reap a golden harvest for their pains. 





PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN. 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to time. 
At present it is necessarily imperfect.] 

British MusevM, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Drury Lane—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford- 
street—French Plays, St. Jamés’s Theatre, King-street, St. 
James’s—Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, 
City-road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. 


Every day. 
nt’s-park. Every day. 


PANORAMA, Leicester-square. 

DroraMa, Re 

CosMoRAMA, Regent-street. Every day. 

THE Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4, 

MADAME TussAUD’s WAx-work, Baker-street. 

CHINESE EXHIBITION, Hyde-park-corner. 

PoLyTECHNICc INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther-arcade, Strand. Daily. 

THe CotossevuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

SurREY ZoOGLOGICAL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M. Phillipe’s 
Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every evening—Mammoth Horse, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily.—Ethiopian Serenaders, St. 
James’s Theatre, Tuesdays and Thursdays.—Tableaux -Vi- 
vants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 
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NECROLOGY. 
HUGH MURRAY, ESQ. F.R.S.E. 

Tse well-known author of the ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Geography,” 

and numerous. instructive works, died on Wednesday 

se’nnight, in Wardrobe-place, Doctors’-commons, in his 67th 

year. He was on a visit to London from Edinburgh, and 

was carried off by a very brief illness. 





MR. RICHARD ROFFE, 


The engraver of many popular productions, died on Friday, 
the 27th ult. at his residence in Hastings-street, aged 63. 


THE ABBE BETIA. 


From Venice, we hear of the death, at the age of 59, of the 
Abbé Bétia, Conservator-in-chief of the Library of St. Mark, 
and author of many bibliographic works—amongst others, a 
descriptive catalogue of the rich collection of manuscripts and 
editions of the Greek and Latin classics contained in the library 
under his charge. : 


DR. SAMUEL BOAS. 


Holland has lost one of her most learned jurisconsults, in 
the person of Dr. Samuel Boas, a Hebrew, aged 75, author of 
many works on the law, some of which have attained a wide 
celebrity. 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


{Every person feels the want of an honest informant to direct him where 
the best commodities of all kinds are to be purchased. New inventions 
for use or ornament are daily produced, which would be cordially wel- 
comed if their merits were made known. An advertisement alone can- 
not be trusted. An impartial reporter is wanted in whom the public 
can confide. This department of Tue Critic will endeavour to fulfil 
that duty. To aid the design, correspondents are requested to inform 
our readers of any new production for use or ornament they may try 
and prove, of the places where the best commodities of any kind are to 
be 1 netee and so forth. Of course no anonymous communication 
will be attended to.] 


Royat Instrrvtron.—The announcement of a lecture by 
Professor Faraday, ‘‘On the Magnetic Condition of Matter,” 
drew a most crowded and fashionable audience to this Institu- 
tion on Friday last. Amongst the company present we ob- 
served the Marquis of Douro, Sir Edward Codrington, Sir 
James South, Professors Brande, Grove, Ansted, Dr. Man- 
tell, Messrs. Pepys, Hunt, &c. We lately took occa- 
sion to enunciate the general facts of this most recent 
and most important discovery of Dr. Faraday; and in the 

















to allow the magnetic force to traverse or pass through them, 
and that the term had still been retained in connection with 
their property of being repelled from either pole, and of ar. 
ranging themselves at right angles to the lines of magnetic 
force. To illustrate this diamagnetic property, the professor 
first suspended a piece of heavy glass between the poles of 
the magnet, so as to swing freely. The instant that contact 
with the battery was made, the glass was repelled from the 
pole to which it was nearest, and arranged itself in an equa- 
torial direction. A bar of bismuth, a small stick of phos- 
phorus, and water, were also used as experiments, and all 
under similar circumstances arranged themselves in an equa- 
torial direction. To exhibit more clearly the repulsion from 
either pole of such bodies, a very beautiful and delicate expe- 
riment was had recourse to. To the end of a small rod, 
delicately balanced upon a steel, point, a small bar of bis- 
muth was attached, brought betweey the poles of the magnet 
and repulsed from either pole, as sodas the contact with the 
battery was made. The law in this respect is, that all such 
bodies are repelled from the stronger to the weaker places of 
action. This diamagnetic property is possessed by an im- 
mense variety of bodies, amongst which Dr. Faraday named 
such things as an apple, a bird, wood, leaves, frogs, biscuits, 
and even the human subject, were it possible to suspend 
him, A piece of wood and a slice of apple were experimented 
on, and in both cases the attempt was perfectly successful. 
Another curious experiment was exhibited. If to the 
end of a piece of thread a small cube of copper, a diamag- 
netic be attached, it will, by the torsion of the string, spin 
round rapidly. But if it be placed between the poles of the 
magnet, it will, immediately upon connexion being made with 
the battery, stop. To whatever class, whether to the magnetic 
or diamagnetic, a body belongs, its compounds also belong, 
and still further, even its salts belong. Thus, iron is magnetic ; 
a solution of sulphate of iron is also magnetic. And hers 
another curious fact is elicited, namely, that by the action of 
magnetism upon solutions of the rarer metals, such as cerinm, 
magnesium, &c. we can ascertain what is their magnetic con- 
dition. And farther, by thus magnetising solutions, such for 
example as sulphate of iron, we get a liquid, transparent me5- 
net, into which we can look. The last question to which the 
professor adverted was, as to the effect of magnetism upon air ; 
examined and tried in every way, rarified, condensed, of in its 
natural state, air appears to be utterly unaffected. The same 
law holds good with all vapours, but the moment they are 
reduced to a liquid or solid form, they become either magnetic 
or diamagnetic. From this it would appear that air possessed 
neither property, but even this assertion cannot be confidently 
made ; for according to the medium in which it is suspended, 
air becomes either magnetic or diamagnetic. To illustrate this, 
the following curious experiment was shown ; a tube of air was 


present report we shall therefore confine ourselves to a brief | first suspended in water between the poles of the battery. Al- 


the discovery. The instrument used was a very large horse- 
experiments by which the Professor illustrated and exhibited 
outline of the beautifully conceived and brilliantly performed 
shoe electro magnet—the power derived from the beautiful 
battery of Mr. Grove. The two poles were moreover fitted 
with two short bars of soft iron, terminating at one end in 
cones, by which means the poles could be separated, or made 
to approach, at the pleasure of the operator. The Professor 
first proved, that bodies termed magnetic, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, such as iron, nickel, cobalt, will, if 
freely suspended over the poles of the magnet, arrange them- 
selves ina axpial position, or in the lines of magnetic force, 
and that moreover if brought within the sphere of action of 
either pole, they will be attracted. Many other bodies, which 
hitherto havé not been regarded as magnetic, and which, when 
subjected to the influence of ordinary static magnets, appear 
to be unaffected when brought into the sphere of action of this 
powerful magnet, will immediately take up this axial position. 
This fact was proved by a small bar of peroxide of iron, and a 
little roll of paper. Now, another great class of bodies, which 
have hitherto been deemed to beunaffected by the magnetic force, 
arefound indirect opposition tothe former to arrange themselves 
in an equitorial direction to the poles, or at right angles to the 
magnetic force, and are also repelled by either pole of the 
magnet. These Dr. Faraday has called diamagnetics, and 
here he took occasion to explain that the term diamagnetic 
Was first given to glass and other bodies, because they appeared 





though the water is diamagnetic, the air became magnetic ; 
but when suspended in a solution of sulphate of iron, of itself 
magnetic, it became diamagnetic. From all these experiments, 
Professor Faraday concluded that air held a sort of zero point, 
from which on the .one side branched the magnetics, on the 
other the diamagnetics, and that magnetism influenced, in one 
or other of these ways, all bodies. He concluded by observing 
that this was a field in which much was yet to be done, and 
that this property of diamagnetism, inherent in so many bodies 
—the sea, lakes, rivers, rocks, &c.—was not without its im- 
portance in the regulation of the system of the universe, 
although as yet we are ignorant of the part it plays.—Daily 
News. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Sixth Annual Report of the Crichton Royal Institution 
for Lunatics. 
(CONCLUDING NOTICE.) 

Great benefit has resulted from the prudent classifica- 
tion of patients according to sex, age, and station in life. 
All are employed upon some useful work, occupation of 
the mind and body being found essential to the process 
of cure. The results of this rational treatment are thus 
stated :-— 

The absence of noise and turbulence, and signs of distress, 
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in all partsof an. asylum, has often been commented upon, but 
the subdued tone, the refined pursuits, the interest and  satis- 
faction of all in their several occupations, impart so much of 
the semblance of sanity and happiness, that the presence of 
disease may be doubted or envied. ° It is difficult to recognise 
in men who are engaged in playing the guitar or piano, or in 
colouring sketches of the surrounding ‘country, or in trans- 


lating from Hindostanee, German, or Spanish’; who are’ 


writing forthe press} who display no greater anxiety than for 
the first’ perusal of the morning paper, or a ganie at summer 
ice; orin females seated at music, or absorbed in reading, 
writing, or chess-playing, or the mysteries of worsted work— 
the representatives of either the maniac or the melancholic. 


The male paupers are separated into two great divi- 
sions—the industrious and the idle, the tranquil and the 
violent : but even of the latter class many are constantly 
employed in the garden, _The females are classed in a 
similar manner. The industrious and the tranquil occupy 
a work-room, : 
which is an animated scene of business and contentedness, 
where every operation in millinery and mantua-making may 
be. witnessed, from the contribution of a royal robe for the 
theatrical wardrobe down to the repair of a’ stocking. 


Exercise of body is strictly enjoined to the higher 
classes as a substitute for employment, to the lower as 
tending to allay physical excitement and predisposition 
to sleep. The reasons for this are so: well stated, and are 
so applicable to thesane, that we must extract them. 


Walking is further enjoined as communicating agreeable 
serisations to the whole system, as enabling the senses to con- 
vey to the mind numerous and new and tranquillising impres- 
sions, as-¢alculated to ,reeall former associations aud to revive 
former partialities and hopes, as addressing the sentiments 
through the beauty of external forms, the ififluence of season, 
the changes of vegetation,’and)the'effects of human labour and 
skill, The universality of, the love of country scenes, sports, 
and objects, is the foundation of these,expectations ; and the 
alacrity, with which these privileges are taken advantage of, the 
eagerness with which flowers are collected, observations and 
reflections made, and the facts that of one hundred aud 
seventy-three patients only five do not go out at all, and that 
of these’ three are confined by infirmity, and that all, with four- 
teen ‘exceptions; have drivén in the*environs, or taken exercise 
in the grounds, and that ‘ai? have enjoyed the open air in the 
balconies, demonstrate that they-are not. extravagant nor un- 
founded. 


And not less important is employment for the mind. 
Almost all. the insane are capable of education; they 
have some tastes which may be fostered, and the culti- 
vation of which beguiles the diseased thoughts. 


In so many instances does insanity consist in the exaltation 
or perversion of the moral sentiments, rather than in the impair- 
ment of the intelligence; in the supervention of new modes of 
thinking and feeling, rather thanin the abolition of knowledge 
or established habits or acquired tastes, that it becomes a para- 
mount duty to determine the existing capacities, the healthy 
powers, and to afford them exercise or gratification. One 
faculty is thus employed in restoring another, and a trifling 
accomplishment may be made the basis of recovery and of the 
reconstruction of the whole of the mental fabric, or of inex- 
haustible pleasure. That of the fifty-two persons admitted 
thirteen only have’ been so extensively affected as to resist all 
attempts to educeé present benefit from their former condition 
or education, is a strong proof of the extent to which this 
principle is just and applicable. Of. this number, however, 
five still labour under the acute stage of the disease, and may 
be expected speedily to swell the ranks of those actively em- 
ployed ; one is the victim of severe and incurable disease ; 
one now exhibits that ‘hebetude or rest of the faculties which 
so often connects a state of violence with the dawn of conva- 
lescence; so. that seven individuals only have presented no 
power or pepalltriy which can be developed or increased by 
cultivation, or used as an instrument in eradicating delusion, 


or in communicating activity and vigour. In the. practical 
working of these views a taste for drawing has been found to 
co-exist with ideas of personal perfection, and with a resuscita- 





tion of Richard II. ; an individual who ‘rarely utters an articu- 
late word, or speaks only to blaspheme, occupies hours in 
playing national music; a second, who is as much 4 fanatic in 
music as in religion, and who divides his time between wor- 
ship and the fiddle, can be punished, rewarded, pacified, and 
swayed through his ruling passion: A lady, who is kept ‘in 
continual agony by the screams of children immolated for some 
inscrutible’ purpose on some terrific but unknown’ engine, 
which she names the murder-machine, ceases to be disturbed 
by the-eries of the sufferers, or to be interested in their fate, 
while engaged in worsted work. 


Therefore is it one of the main objects of the director 
of the asylum to provide amusements for his patients, 
Hence music, dancing, cards, concerts, lectures, Play-a 
ing, have been introduced ‘with entire ‘success, and even 
excursions into the country, pic-nics, and such like. “It 
is remarked that there is danger in presenting frivolous 
subjects to the insane ; they regard such an act as an adap- 
tation to their infirmities;-and aninsult-totheir situation. 
From such pleasures _as-these two results,,have followed 
—the immediate interest and the ultimate benefit. 


Some of our minor amusements, which form part of the 
ordinary routine of the establishment, are fraught with. grati- 
fication, and productive of that gentle. activity. and bustle 
which interrupts, without. destroying, the rigid discipline 
which must be maintained. There is shopping for ladies, 
sight-seeing for gentlemen ; there are visits. to families willing 
to receive some of our inmates; there are rehearsals innu- 
merable; there is the monthly green-room supper of the 
actors and supporters OF the draina ; there“is ‘the observance 
of old festivals ; there is the interchange of civilities between 
different patients ; the presentation of rewards, and gifts of.a 
piece of dress, or an ornament ; for here, as elsewhere, “ ’tis 
approbation strikes the string of joy,’’ and various devices to 
dissipate care and: sadness without lessening control. 


The library is another source of.interest,; and a means 
of cure, And, stranger still, a periodical has. been esta- 
blished within the asylum, entirely written and printed 
by the. patients, and having seen some numbers of it we 
may say that it would be creditable to a society of the 
sane. ‘The compositions are far superior to nineteen- 
twentieths of those weekly transmitted to the editors of 
journals for ‘fa place in their columns,” The Report 
thus notices this very interesting fact in the philosophy 
of insanity. 

Judged apart altogether from its origin, its authors, and 
the circumstances under which it has been composed, it is of 
decided merit, and contains many papers; worthy of, a ‘higher 
destiny, and a more exclusive popularity ;.and; when judged 
in relation to the clouded intellects, the wild and excited 
imaginations, and unhappy hearts from which it has.emanated, 
the sound sense, the beauty, and the cheerfulness of a large 
portion of the pieces would justify unqualified wonder. But 
what would enhance this feeling, add an interest to the under- 
taking, and what is actually wanting to. complete the history 
of the experiment, would be a faithful portraiture of the in- 
dividuals who have furnished the greater, part of these articles ; 
a contrast established between the effort of intellect and the 
morbid feeling, and between the exposure of the follies and 
eccentricities of others, and the cherished fancy or folly of the 
writer ; a glimpse into the secret chaos, and:incongruities, and 
rebellious thoughts of that bosom, which, viewed through its 
external manifestations and productions, appears to possess all 
the coveted harmony and composure of the highest orders of 
intelligence ; or among the ruins of impaired minds, living 
upon former acquisitions, reproducing the conclusions, or 
facts, or feelings peculiar to their original character and nature, 
and presenting the striking and almost inexplicable spectacle 
of two currents of reasoning flowing in the same channel, utterly 
irreconcileable and immiscible, the one marked by profound 
acumen, or exquisite beauty, the other by grotesque extrava- 
gance, egregious absurdity, or revolting indecency. Such a 
series of portraits cannot of course be given, but it is obvious 
that those who believe ‘their eternal safety compromised, or 
that their nature has been changed, cannot be so unhappy or 
so deluded, cannot in fact be so insane, while engaged in the 
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composition of such effusions, The paper has now reached its 
twelfth number, One hundred and nineteen articles have ap- 
peared, of which forty-one are poetry, seventy-six prose. Of 
these eighty-six are of considerable length, and have been 
published almost verbatim from the author’s manuscript, and 
thirty-three are announcements. of imaginary intelligence. 
These have been.the work of twenty contributors, of whom 
three, were ladies, and seventeen gentlemen, all of whom are, 
or.have recently been, in confinement under the charge of the 
medical superintendent, and nine of whom are still resident in 
the institution. 


Religion is found tobe another source of healing to 
the distempered mind, And such isa brief summary of 
the curious. and interesting facts adduced im this valuable 
Report, which.we have noticed at. so great length, 
because. these facts will be new to most of our readers, 
and because they cannot fail, if rightly employed, to 
throw much light upon Mental Philosophy. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A stamped copy of Tue Critic sent by post to any Book- 
seller, or kéeper of a Circulating Library, for his own use, 
at the cost of the stamp and paper only, on payment of not 
tess than half-a-year’s subscription (5s. 5d.) in advance, 
which may be transmitted in penny postage stamps. 


er 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


MR, W. PEAKE’s ‘‘ COURT INTRIGUES.”’ 

The following communication calls our attention to an un- 
worthy literary trick :— 

TO, THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Mr. Editor—I have always observed with pleasure, that in 
thecolumns ‘of’ the Spectator at least, if in no others, a writer 
has: been treated according ‘to his merit, and every work has 
received its due share of criticism. “Now in your paper of last 
Saturday, I-finda review of Mr. W. Peake’s Court Intrigues ; 
which is said. to be ‘‘\an historical novel, but not treated 
exactly in the solid way in which the British usually handle the 
historical romance, but rather in the style of the French 
memoirs’’ Strange to say, the two fragments selected by the 
reviewer to give an idea to the reader -of Mr. W. Peake’s in- 
vention, as a writer, are translated word for word from a French 
work, published some twenty years ago or more, under the 
title of “ Cinq+Mars;” an historical novel by Alfred de Vigny, 
whose name is as well known in this country as the able trans- 
lator in French verse of Shakspeare’s Othello. If we are to 
judge of Mr. W. Peake’s book, then, by the selections made by 
your reviewer, it may be termed a most barefaced plagiarism, 
unless the writer acknowledges having translated it from the 
French. If you can find a small space in your valuable jour- 
nal to give insertion to this, you will be doing justice to all 
parties, and rendering a service to French literary men in 
general, ' Tam, Mr. Editor, yours, 

A Lover or Justice. 

{There's no preface to Mr. W. Peake’s publication, and we 
donot remember any passage that either directly or indirectly 
hinted at translation. Wehad never read “ Cing-Mars ;’’ itis 
now before us (eighth edition, Paris, 1845), and the slightest 
inspection confirms the conclusion of ‘* A Lover of Justice’’ to 
the fullest extent. Was the publisher cognizant of the nature 
of the wares he put forth ?—Editor Spectator. 


‘* REVELATIONS OF RUSSIA.”’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 

Str,—TI find that in the number before last of Tar Critic, 
you attribute the authorship of ‘‘ Revelations of Russia ’’ to 
Sir George Lefebvre. I beg leave to inform you that I, and 
not Sir George Lefebvre, am the author of that work, 

Tue AuTuor or ‘‘ EasteRN Europe AND THE 
Emperor Nic#ozas,”’ 

Mortimer-street, March 7. 

Letters from Upsal anriouace the alarming illness, of the 
celebrated Swedish historian, Professor Geijer, to whom the 
king had’ sent his own physician from Stockholm. 


Tue Sanatorium.—On Saturday evening a sumptuous 
banquet was given at the Clarendon’ Hotel, by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne and a committee of noblemen and gentlemen, to 
Charles Dickens, esq. and other gentlemen of literary and 
artistic eminence, who contributed by their talent to improve 
the funds of the Sanatorium, by amateur performances at the 
St. James’s Theatre. Among the company present were the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, Lord 
Morpeth, Sir George H. Larpent, bart.,: Thomas Baring, esq. 
M.P., G. R. Porter, esq. F.R.S., Thomas Tooke, esq. F.R.S., 
Thomas Chapman, esq. F.R.S.; C. Stanfield, esq. R.A., D. 
Maclise; esq. R.A., Charles Dickens, esq.,, Dr. Southwood 
Smith, Douglas Jerrold, esq-, Frank Stone, esq., Ralph Ri- . 
cardo, esq., Benjamin Travers, esq., John Leech, esq,, Av A. 
Goldsmid, esq., Dudley Costello, esq., John Foster, esq., John 
Dickens, esq., J. W. Marston, esq., W. A. Wilkinson, esq. 
The company broke up early, many of them proceeding to the 
conversazione given by Lord Northampton in Piccadilly. 

Suertpan KNnowses.—The Liverpool Journal says :— 
‘¢ Sheridan Knowles has become a devout convert ‘to evangelt- 
cal religion, performing its duties night and. morning with fer- 
vency in his household. Mr. Knowles has resolved to abandon 
‘ profane ’. writing, thatis, writing for thestage.. This ciream~ 
stance every person with taste for the dramatic literature of the 
country must deeply regret.’”” [We know not how far our 
contemporary may be right as to the determination of Mr. 
Knowles for the future, but we understand that he has not long 
since completed a comedy, which is in the hands of Mr. Web- 
ster, for production at the Haymarket.]—Daily News. 

FeLicrEN Davrop; the author of ‘‘ The Desert,” is about to 
produce a new work at, Paris, called ‘‘ Moseson Mount Sinai.’’ 
The design is sufficiently bold, whatever the execution may be. 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From March 7 to March 14, 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 

A Register lies at Tut CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they a T. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this te 
ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in ‘Tux Critic, Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 

LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abstract of Researches on Magnetism, &c. by Baron von Rei- 
hh. 


enbach, translated by Dr. Gregory, Svo. 3s. swd. 

Byron’s Childe Harold, 24mo, new edit. 2s, 6d. cl.—Bohn’s 
—Standard Library, Vol. TV. ‘‘Schlegel’s Philosophy of His- 
tory,” post 8vo. 3s. 6d.—Brodie’s (Sir B.) Lectures on Pa- 
thology and Surgery, 8vo. 12s. ¢l.—Browell’s (W. F. Esq.) 
Real Property Statutes of Wm. LV. and Vict. with Notes, 
royal 12mo. 14s. bds.—Bloomfield’s (Rev. S. T.) Lexilogus 
Scholasticus, or a Greek and English Vocabulary, 18mo. 
3s. cl. 

Crabb’s Elements of German Conversation, 9th edit. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cl.._Cheever’s (G. B.) Pilgrim in the shadow of the 
Jungfrau Alp, royal 12mo. 3s. 6d. ¢l. (Wiley’s American 
Library.)—Crawford’s Philosophy of Wealth, 2nd edit. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. el. 

Dale’s (R. W.) Talents ; or, Man’s Nature, Power, and Re- 
sponsibility, 12mo, 2s, 6d. cl. 

Ewald’s (Rev. F. C.) Journal of Missionary Labours in Jeru- 
salem during 1842-3-4, 2nd edit, fc. 8vo. 4s, 6d. cl, 

Francatelli’s (C. E.) Modern Cook, 8vo. 15s. cl. 

Heardley’s (J. T.) Alps and the Rhine, royal 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
(Wiley’s American Library.)—Heurtley’s Bampton Lectures 
for 1845, ‘‘ Justification,’’ Svo. 9s. cl.— Holy Times and Scenes, 
12mo. 3s. cl.—Hume’s (David) Life and Correspondence, by 
J. H. Burton, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. cl. 

remnonars (Dr.) Results of Hydropathy, with cases, crown 8vo. 
4s. cl. 

Kelly’s (Rev. D.) Characters, fc. Svo. 4s. cl. 

Letters of John Huss, and General Views of his Works, by 
Emile de Bonnechose, translated by C. Mackenzie, 12mo. 5s. 
cl.—Lives of Eminent English Judges, edited by W. N. 
Welsby, 8vo. 14s. cl.—Landon’s (Rev. E. H.) Manual of 
Councils of the Holy Catholic Church, 12mo. 12s. cl. 








Miles’s (E.) Health, Comfort, and Longevity Promoted; or, a 
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Few Minutes Regard to the Teeth, post Svo. 2s. 6d. swd.— 
Miller’s (J.) Practice of Surgery, fe. 8vo. 9s. cl.—Manning’s 
(H. E.) Sermons, Vol. II. 2nd edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d, cl. 

Naturalist’s Library, Vol. VI. (People’s Edition) ‘‘ Humming 
Birds,” 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—New Timon, a Romance of London, 
2nd edit. 8vo. 6s. swd.—Nelson’s Despatches, edited by Sir N. 
H. Nicholas, Vol. VI. Svo. 15s. cl. 

Roy’s (N.) Inflections of French Verbs, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Ro- 
bertses‘on their Travels, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. bds. 

Scott’s (the late W.) Sketches from Scripture History, 12mo. 3s. 
cl.—Standard Novels, Vol. C. ‘‘ Ayesha,’’ by Morier, 12mo. 
6s, cl.—Stephens’s (Serj.) New Commentary on Laws of Eng- 
land (Reprint), Vol. II. 8vo. 22s. cl. 

Todd’s Simple Sketches, 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl. gilt.—Trench’s (Rev. 
F.) Scotland, its Faith and its Features, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
cl.—Trench’s (R. C.) Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, 8vo. 
12s. bds. 

Verschoyle’s (Rev. H.) Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, 12mo. 
5s 


Wright's (Thos.) Biographia Britannica Literaria, Anglo-Nor- 
man Period, 8vo. 12s. cl. 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices. 
Ancient Foresters’ Miscellany, Vols. 1, 2, 3, for 1636, 1837, 
1838; and Nos. 1, 2, 3, of Vol. 4, for 1840. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 





We publish the following autograph letter of King Louis 
Philippe to M. Guizot, now in the possession of one of our 
subscribers. 

*¢ Fontainebleau, Mercredi soir 
8 Mai Minuet, 1844. 

**Mon cher Ministre,—Je compte partir d’ici demain a une 
heure, et par consequent j’espére arriver aux Thuileries avant 
six heures. Veuille’s en informer aussi M. Duchatel. 

Bon soir, 
‘* Louis PHILIPPE.” 


(TRANSLATION.) 
** Fontainebleau, Wednesday night, 
Sth May, Midnight, 1844. 

*¢ My dear Minister,--I purpose leaving here to-morrow at 
one o’clock, and consequently I hope to arrive at the Thuileries 
before six o’clock. Have the goodness to inform M. Duchatel 
also. Good night, 

‘Louris PHILIPPE.”’ 

Sir Thomas Cullum, the first baronet of Hawstead, married, 
in 1623, Mary, daughter and coheir of Nicholas Crispe, of Lon- 
don, merchant, and cousin of the noted royalist, Sir Nicholas 
Crispe, and became a widower in 1637. The epitaph he wrote to 
his wife’s memory is rather curious :— 

Her corpse interr’d lies hear, 
Which liv’d with a free spirit, 
Who, by God’s mercie, 
And her Saviour’s merit, 
Departed in assured hope, 
And certain trust, 
To reign eternallie 
Among the just. 
To live and die well 
Was her whole endeavour : 
And in assurance died, 
To live for ever. 

If that all women wer but near as good as shee, 

Then all men surely might in wives right happie bee. 

Would any know how virtus rare in her did take ; 

I say no more; she was a Crispe, born of a Pake. 

A Latin Englyn, in imitation of the Welsh :— 
CUPIO DISSOLVI. 
Vellem a carne villi—qua premor, 
Quamprimum dissolvi 
Cupio a te capi 
Salvator amator mi. 


' 
+, 


EpMoND Prys, 
Archi. Diaconus Merioneth, 1620. 


THE MISER. 
Parcus avarus vorat—ut amnis 
Et omnia desiderat 
Cupit ut omnia capiat 
Nil vero pro Deo dat. 


THE SAME. 











WAR AND LOVE. 
War and Love are strange compeers ; 
War sheds blood, and Love sheds tears ; 
War has swords, and Love has darts ; 
War breaks heads and Love breaks hearts. 


The Univers mentions the death of one Jean Joseph Dinsart, in 
Belgium, at the extraordinary age of one hundred and six years 
all but two months. He preserved his intellectual faculties to 
the last, read without spectacles, kept his own accounts most 
accurately, wrote with a firm hand, and in fine weather took 
regular exercise. 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 


We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously ; but those who choose to address us in confidence 
will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER. 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER. 


Erratum.—In our last week’s notice of Benedict’s opera, The Cru- 
saders, for ‘*‘ Mr. Shelton,’’ read ‘‘ Mr. Stretton.’’ 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a new and ele« 

gant Assortment of VASES, Figures, Groups, Candlesticks, Inkstands, 

Obelisks, Busts, Watchstands, beautifully inlaid and engraved Tables, 

Paper-weights, &c. in Italian Alabaster, Marble, Bronze, Derbyshire 

Spar, &c. imported and manufactured by J. TENNANT (late Mawe), 
149, STRAND, LONDON. 

Mr. TENNANT arranges elementary collections of Minerals, Shells, 
and Fossils, which will greatly facilitate the interesting study of Minera- 
logy, Conchology, or Geology, at 2, 5, 10, 20to 50 guineas each. He also 
gives private instruction in Geological Mineralogy. 


OWLAND’S UNIQUE PREPARATIONS. 
Under the patronage of the several Sovereigns and Courts of 
Europe, and universally preferred.—_ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
for the Growth, Preservation, and for Beautifying the Human Hair. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and 
double that size, 21s. per bottle. ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for 
Improving and Beautifying the Skin and Complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle. ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTI- 
FRICE, for Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums, Price 


2s. Od. per box. 
CAUTION, 


Spurious Compounds are frequently offered for sale, under the same 
names (some under the implied sanction of royalty), the labels, bills, and 
advertisements of the original articles are copied, and either a fictitious 
name, or the word ‘‘ Genuine”? is used in the place of “‘ RowLanp’s.’’ 

It is therefore imperative on the purchasers to see that the word 
‘* RowLanp’s”’ is on the wrapper of each article. For the protection of 
the public from fraud and imposition, the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps 
have directed the Proprietors’ name and address to be engraved on the 
Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN; 
Which is affixed on the Katypor and OponTo. 
Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS!!! 


HE EARL OF ALDBOROUGH CURED BY 
HOLLOWAY’S PILL.—An astounding Cure by this Miraculous 
Medicine, after every other means had failed. 


A Copy of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 21st February, 1845. 

“To Professor Holloway.—Sir,—Various circumstances prevented the 
possibility of my thanking you before this time for your politeness in send- 
ing me your pills as you did. I now take this opportunity of sending you 
an order for the amount, and at the same time to add, that your pills have 
effected a cure of a disorder in my liver and stomach, which all the most 
eminent of the faculty at home, and all over the continent, had not been 
able to effect ; nay, not even the waters of Carlsbad or Marienbad ! I wish 
to have another box and a pot of the ointment, in case any of my family 
should ever require either.—I remain, with much respect, your most 
obliged and obedient servant, 

(Signed) ‘ ALDBOROUGH.” 
- Time should not be lost in taking this remedy for any of the following 
iseases ;— 








Ague Consumption Inflammation Stone and gra 
Asthma Debility Jaundice vel 
Bilious com- Dropsy Liver com- Tic-douloureux 

plaints Dysentery plaints Tumours 
Blotches on the Erysipelas Lumbago Uleers 

skin Fevers of all Piles Worms of all 
Bowel com- kinds Rheumatism kinds 

laints Fits Scrofula, or Weakness, from 

Colies Gout king’s evil whatever 
Constipation of Headache Sore ats cause, &c. &c. 

bowels Indigestion 


These truly invaluable pills can be obtained at the establishment of 
Professor Holloway, near Temple-bar, London, and of most respectable 
vendors of medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following 
prices :—Is. 14d. 2s. Od. 4s. Gd. 11s. 22s. and 33s. each box. There is 
a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorder are 
affixed to each box. 
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ALVANISM.—Invalids are solicited to send to 
Mr. HALSE, of 5, PELHAM CRESCENT, BROMPTON, 
LONDON, for his PAMPHLET on MEDICAL GALVANISM, which 
will be forwarded free on receipt of Two Postage Stamps. They will be 
astonished at its contents. In it will be found the particulars of cures in 
cases of Asthma, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Tic-douloureux, Paralysis, Spinal 
Complaints, Headaches, deficiency of Nervous Energy, Liver Complaints, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Stiff Joints, all sorts of Nervous disor- 
ders, &c. Mr. HALSE’s method of applying the Galvanic Fluid is quite 
from all unpleasant sensation ; in fact, it is rather pleasurable than 
otherwise, and many ladies are exceedingly fond of it. It quickly causes 
the patient to do without medicine. Terms, One Guinea per week. 


“ Galvanism.—We hold it a positive duty to call attention to the extra- 
ordinary-cures lately effected by Mr. Halse, of Pelham-crescent, Bromp- 
ton, London, by the means of Galvanism. A detail of these may be seen 
in a clever pamphlet on the subject, lately published by the practitioner 
himself; but we are enabled to corroborate the most essential part of 
these statements, by the fact of having ourselves undergone the operation, 
the process of which is no way disagreeable, while the effect is equally 
astonishing and complete. In Asthma, more especially, the powers of 
Galvanism, properly applied, are wonderful.’’—Court Journal. 


“* Galvanism.—The Sci of Gal appears to be now brought 
to great perfection, for we aregiven to understand that it can be ad- 
ininistered to mere infants, without producing the least inconveni to 
them. Mr. Halse, of Pelham-crescent, Brompton, is the gentleman to 
whom the public are indebted for this improvement in the Galvanic Ap- 
paratus : in short, Mr. Halse may be considered the Medical Galvanist of 
the Metropolis. Like most other men of talent, however, he has op- 
ponents and imitators; but what reasonable person, who feels desirous 
of trying the remedial powers of Galvanism, would think of resorting to 
= wt when Mr. Halse can himself be applied to?’””—Weekly 

ronicle. 


‘* Galvanism.—Our readers may have noticed several extracts we have 
given from Mr, Halse’s Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. We have 
Treason to believe, that every case stated in the patophlet is perfectly 
true, wonderful as they certainly are; for a short time since we called 
on Mr. Halse, and were introduced by him to a gentleman who was 
undergoing the operation. The patient informed us that it was not at all 
an unpleasant sensation ; indeed, we felt it ourselves, and there was not 
the least unpleasantness about it. This gentleman’s case was Paralysis; 
and he declared to us, that before he came to Mr. Halse, one leg had 
withered away to a mere skeleton, ‘ but now,’ said he, ‘ you perceive it is 
both stout and healthy.’ Such, indeed, wasthe case. If we can judge 
by the number of patients Mr. Halse has, we should say he is making 
some very wonderful cures,’’—Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 


HALSE’S PORTABLE GALVANIC APPARATUS.—Mr. W. H. 
Halse, of 5, Pelham-crescent, Brompton, London, is now ready to supply 
patients with his efficiont PORTABLE APPARATUS. It is constructed 
on so simple a plan, that the most unscientific can manage it; and what 
renders it far superior to all other galvanic apparatus is, that it will re- 
main in action for several weeks without the least trouble. It is con- 
structed on precisely the same principle as the ones he uses at Pelham- 
crescent ; and as he galvanizes between 40 and 50 patients every day, it 
may be well supposed that he has brought the galvanic apparatus to great 
perfection. Price 10 guineas, the cash to accompany the order. Medical 
advice will be given how to apply it. 

N.B,—By inclosing two postage stamps to Mr. Halse, a pamphlet on 
galvanism will be forwarded, post-free. 











NEW SAUCE, 
HE TAUNTON SAUCE.—This choice and deli- 


cious condiment, in addition to other merits, lays claim to that of 
complete originality ; nothing similar to it having hitherto been brought 
before the public, All who have used it are unanimous and loud in its 
praise. To Fish, Soups, Game, Steaks, Curries, and cold meats, it im- 
parts a singular relish ; and the inventress (a lady of great experience, 
under whose hands the Sauce is prepared) pledges herself that the ingre- 
dients of which it is composed, unlike those of most sauces, comprise 
nothing but what is stimulative of digestion, and rather beneficial than 
injurious to the stomach. A trial of this Sauce is respectfully solicited, in 
the full confidence that if this be accorded to it subsequent patronage 
will be ensured. 


“* We have three reasons for inviting attention to an advertisement of 
this preparation, which will be found in our columns of this day. The 
first is, on the principle that the merits of a good thing cannot be too 
extensively promulgated ; the second is, that the sauce is the invention 
of a lady, widely and flatteringly known throughout the west of England 
for her culinary ability; and the third results from a belief that both the 
public and the inventress will equally benefit by the making of it known 
—the former by the acquisition of a zestful and innocuous condiment, 
and the latter by that of an income which shall support the decline of 
life, and make some compensation for the loss of an affluent position of 
which misfortune and not misconduct has unhappily deprived her. 
Judging the Taunton Sauce, however, purely by its own merits, we are 
fully justified in according to it unqualified ion ; a more deli- 
cately flavoured, ay at the same time rich and piquant condiment we 
never before tried. There is a similarity, more or less, in the numerous 
class of sauces, that proves their close relationship, and how difficult it is 
to be original, even in this as in other things. Yet the sauce under 
notice is undoubtedly a novelty. To our own opinion in its favour we 
may add the unanimous praises of all to whom we have offered it, in- 
cluding a connoisseur in science a /a cuisine of high authority. For these 
reasons we recommend the Taunton Sauce, in the full confidence that on 
trial it will be, found ——— of even a higher encomium than it has 
received at ouf hands.”’—The Critic, 

Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Batty and Co. Finsbury Pavement, Fins- 
bury-square. It may be had by retail of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason, 
Piccadilly ; Mr. Hickson, 72, Welbeck-street, Oxford-street; Mr. Taylor, 
Regent-street ; Mr. Day, Gracechurch-street; and, by order, of all re- 
spectable grocers and oilmen throughout the country. 








OLMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by MILES GERALD KEON, Esq. 
Aided by occasional contributions from 
The Rev. Dr. Li i 
The Rev. Dr. Roc 
The Rev. M. A. Tierney, F.S,A. 
F.R.S. 


J. R. Beste, esq. 
Published Monthly, price 2s. 
Vols I, and II. being completed, may be had, bound in cloth and 
lettered, price 1/, 1s. 
CONTENTS NO. XII. FOR FEBRUARY. 
Art, 1. Anecdotes of Louis XVIII, (concluded) 
2. A Gambler at his last Hazard (concluded) 
3. Perran-Zabuloe 
4. The Countess Clemence. By the Editor 
5. The Catholic Man of Letters in London. By M. G. Keon, 


esq. 
6. Gleanings in the Green Isle 
7. Catholic Monthly Intelligence, 
CONTENTS NO. XIII. FOR MARCH, 
1. Gleanings in the Green Isle, By the Man in the Green 


Cloak 
2. The Catholic Man of Letters in London. By M. G. Keon, 


esq. 
3. Sir ‘Walter Scott on Catholicism 
4. The Countess Clemence. By the Editor 
5. Sketches in the United States 
6. Cardinal Wolsey 
7. Notices of New Publications, &c. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

‘The only Catholic Magazine of the empire commences the new year 
hopefully and strongly. Most willingly do we bear witness to its deserts.’” 
—Freeman’s Journal. 

‘* This well-conducted periodical maintains the high reputation which 
it so speedily acquired.’’—Ezeter Gazette. 

‘ All the controversy of Dolman’s Magazine is cogent, yet subdued, 
and carried on in a firm spirit and gentlemanly manner. There is no 
harshness of expression, no rancorous vituperation. Its lighter litera- 
ture, too, is of a class far superior to ordinary magazine literature.”— 
The Yorkshireman. 

‘The task of representing the thoughts and feelings of the Roman 
Catholics of Great Britain, of defending their faith, and seeking redress 
for their grievances, could not have fallen into abler hands. Its contents 
are of the most varied character.’’—The Sun. 

‘* Dolman’s Magazine speaks out ; there is no concealment of principle 
as a whole ; it openly avows Roman Catholic opinions, but they are so 
expressed and advocated, as not to excite what the editor would probably 
term Protestant prejudices.”’—Cheltenham Journal, 

‘‘ From the first we have looked upon this excellent Catholic Magazine 
as one of the pioneers destined to break down the rude barrier which se- 
parates the Protestant world from the Catholic—a barrier which, being 
raised by distrust, envy, and tyranny, should not be allowed to exist.”’— 
Liverpool Chronicle. 

‘*In the monthly literature of these countries, Catholicity has no ad- 
vocate but Dolman’s. In religion, it professes to inculcate Catholicity in 
every iota, without wounding the feelings of any one. There is no pe- 
riodical of the present day that can with greater safety be admitted into 
the family circle.’’— Belfast Vindicator. 

London: C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 


HENEW CHURCH ADVOCATE and 
EXAMINER. (36 pages, demy 8vo. price 6d.) 

The object of this Magazine is to develop the more important truths of 
the New Dispensation, and to shew their relation to the progress and ree 
quirements of society. 

An important feature of this Magazine is its Reviews, embracing those 
issues of the press which are devoted to the attainment of perfection in 
Religion, Philosophy, and Science. The analysis and examination of 
such works being, it is hoped, conducted with careand impartiality, with a 
just appreciation of every worthy effort in the cause of human improve- 
ment, and an honest endeavour to t the evil tendency of fallacy 
and error. THe New Cuurcn ADVOCATE AND EXAMINER thus aims 
at connecting the literature of the Church and the literature of the world 
in one sympathy, and proving that genuine truth, instead of being secta- 
rian in its spirit or partial in its application, is at once loving and univer- 


sal, 
CONTENTS OF NO. I. JANUARY, 1846. 

Reason the Test of all Truth—New Translation of the Prophet Nahum. 
Reviews: Essays, by Theophilus Parsons—Life of Swedenborg, by N. 
Hobart—Mahomet’s Mission, by J. J. W. Jervis—The Grouping of 
Animals, by J. J. G. Wilkinson—Sweethearts and Wives, by T. S. 
Arthur—Swedenborg Library, by Professor Bush—Short Notices—Mis- 


cellanea, 
CONTENTS OF NO, II. FEBRUARY. 

The Functions of a True Church—Swedenborg and the Biblical Re- 
view—Symbolic Interpretations. Reviews: Ultramontanism, or the 
Roman Church and Modern Society, by E. Quinet-—Mahomet’s Mission 
(Second Notice)—Goodness of Divine Providence, by R. M. Macbrair— 
History of the Reformation, by J. H. Merle d’Aubigne—Short Notices— 


Miscellanea. 
CONTENTS OF No. III. MARCH. 

The Eternity and Infinity of Uses—The Duty of Self-correction—Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture—Symbolic Interpretations—Who’s my Neigh- 
bour? (Poetry)—Professor Bush’s Reply to Mr. Emerson’s Lecture on 
Swedenborg. Reviews: The History of the Swedes, by Eric Gustave 
+ sae on the New Church, by S. Gompertz—Miscellaneous In- 

nce. 

communications, and Books for Review, to be addressed to “ The 
Editors of the New Church Advocate,’’ care of the Publisher, W. New- 
BERY, 6, King Street, Holborn, London. 

Sold by W. Newbery, 6, King Street, Holborn; J. S. Hodson, 6, 
Clifford’s-Inn-passage, Fleet-street; and L. Kenworthy, 7, Cateaton- 
street, Manchester, 
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HMtscellaneous. 


A RT-UNION of LONDON, 4, Trafalgar-square, 

Charing Cross: by Authority of Parliament. 
President—H. R. H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. : 

The list for the current year will close on the 31st instant. Subscribers 

will receive for each guinea paid, besides the chance of obtaining a va- 

luable work of art, an impression of a line engraving by Mr. P. Light- 

from the picture by Mr. H. O'Neil, “ Jephtha’s Daughter ;’’ and, 

in addition to this, a series of designs in outline, made expressly for the 

Society, by Mr. G. E. Hicks, illustrative of reso My ** Gertrude of 
Wyoming.”’ GEORGE GODWIN, 

Pi LEWIS POCOCK, |.’ } Hon. Sees. 


Rk. JAMES BANKS, Printers, Booksellers, and 
Stationers’ Appraiser, 11, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
Partnerships effected, and Valuations made. 


ASSAM, SMITH, and Co.’s Fine CONGOU, rich 
strong full Pekoe, Souchong flavour, at 4s. 4d. per pound, con- 
tinuing to give such universal satisfaction, the proprietors can strongly 
recommend it to families requiring an economical and serviceable article. 
No. 1, COVENTRY-STREET, LONDON. 


XTENSIVE SALE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
The entire Stock, being upwards of 3,000 vols. the property of Mr. 
Smith, Ironbridge, Shropshire, will be SOLD by AUCTION, on the 
ises, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 23rd, 24th, and 
25th instant, without reserve, havin, given up the business at that place 
to his Son. The Establishment at Bridgnorth is carried on as usual. 
Catalogues will be ready ten days previous, and may be had of Messrs. 
eke and Co. London; Mr, Langbridge, Birmingham ; Chalk and 
= em ¢ and of Mr. Smith, Bridgnorth or Ironbridge. 
arch 2, 1846. 




















Situations GHanted. 


O FANCY STATIONERS and Others.—An expe- 
rienced person is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION to super- 
intend a business of the above description, having for some time filled 
ba it similar kind, in a first-rate house at the west end, which she has 
just left. 
Address, post paid, to A, R. E. at Mr. Noel’s, 56, Jermyn-street, 
St. James’s, 


QO PRINTERS and STATIONERS.—A young 

Man, who has served his time to the account-book and stationery 

trade in Dublin, and is also thoroughly acquainted with taking of orders 

in the general printing line, is desi of obtaining a SITUATION in 
some part of England. Satisfactory ref given, 

; Address to W. H. B. 4, Upper Gloster-street, Dublin. 











IMINAT. Parts I. and II. of 
OX’S CRIMINAL LAW’ CASES; 

Reports of the decisions of the Judges on Crown Cases reserved ; 
in the Central Criminal Court ; and on all the Circuits, with an Appeniix 
containing precedents of Indictments, and all the New Statutes and Parts 
of Statutes affecting the Criminal Law. Price 5s. . NB. 
Part III. containing the important cases of Reg. v. Campbell and--Reg, 
vy. Serva and Others, will be ready in a few days." 

Published at the Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





FIRST COURSE TEXT-BOOK IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, in feap, 8vo. (496 pages, with steel plate and 
281 wood-cuts, price 6s. cloth, or 6s. 6d. bound. : 
ANUAL OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with 
Recapitulatory Questions on each of the (11) Chapters, and a 
Dictionary of Philosophical Terms, | By Joun L. Comstock, M.D., and 
Ricuarp D. Hosiyn, A.M. Oxon. . Author of a Dictionary of Medical 
Terms, and of Manuals of Chemistry and of the Steam Engine. 

Contents :—1. Properties of Bodies.—2. Heat.—3. Mechanics.—4. Hy- 
drostatics.—5. Hydraulics.—6. Pneumatics and Steam Engine.—7. 
Acoustics.—8. Optics.—9. Astronomy.—10. Electricity and Galyanism.— 
11. Magnetism and Electro-Magnetism. | 

** Seldom have we seen a more useful-hook—one that can be more con- 
fidently recommended to schools and families. Excellent as isthe plan, 
the execution is all that could be desired. The typography is good, and 
the text is profusely illustrated with wood-cuts.””—€Critie. , 





DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE say RADE AND ae “LIFE, 
(300 pages, pocket volume), price 1s.; by post 1s. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet. Tables for all Complaints. 
By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D,, M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 
ConrTents ;—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and a contented mind. By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may ire the greatest t of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
To be had Of | gg te 23, eee rs, abil eet Sc 
street; Hannay, 63,,.Oxford-street ; Mann, 39, Cornhill ; 00k- 
sellers ; “or aiect, by post or otherwise, from the Autho OD, Rebael. 
street, Strand. 








This day was published, price 2s. stitched, 
R. DE PRATI, on CHRONIC. DISEASES of the 
; Skin, their various Causesand Cure, 
Bai.viere, 219, Regent-street. " 

The above work may be ‘had, postage free, in‘all.parts of the king@om, 
by remitting the price in postage stamps to Dt, J. De Prati; 4, er- 
street, Cavendish-square ; where may be had also his Essays.on;€on- 
sumption, Indigestion, Syphillis, and Scrofula. 








Businesses for Sale. 
a? BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.—A young 


, man, whose term .of apprenticeship to a Bookseller and Stationer 
in the country has nearly expired, is desirous of meeting with a 
SITUATION in London, where he would be able to perfect fimself in 
the above branches. He would be willing to make himself generally 
useful, having been engaged in the retail and wholesale, as well as the 
old and new bookselling department, in a large county market-town. 
Address, post paid, to J, N. Roper, at Mr. Burton’s, bookseller, 
Ipswich. 
O STATIONERS—To be SOLD, a small BUSi- 
NESS in the above line, established upwards of 20 years in one 
of the chief thoroughfares. 
Apply at Mr, Gosbell’s, 116, High Holborn. 


O SMALL CAPITALISTS in search of a SNUG 

. BUSINESS.—To be DISPOSED OF, a long-established busi- 
ness in the Book and News Trade. It is worth the attention of any 
active young man, and is capable of being considerably increased. The 
business is parted with solely in comsequence of domestic affliction. 
Coming-in will be 2507, 

For further particulars apply to Ai Z. at Hetherington’s Stationery 
Warehouse, 57, Judd-street, Brunswick-square. 


USINESS for SALE.—An old-established BOOK- 
f SELLING and STATIONERY BUSENESS, of 20 years’ stand- 
ing, to be DISPOSED OF, with library. and news agency attached ; 
situate in a leading thoroughfare et the west end of town. Incuming 
“from 500/. to 800/. Satisfactory reasons given for ‘the present proprietor 


terse 
Apply to G. Blake, esq. Solicitor, Carlton-chiambers, Regent street. 
Pew Publications. 


~. Now ready, i 
SSAYS on the 

















m-twa vols; post Svo. cloth, 16s. 
a LITERAT URE, POPULAR SU- 
USTTTIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND, in the Middle 


} WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A, 
Also, by the same-Author, post 8vo. 6s. 
On the LEGENDS of PURGATORY,’ HELL, and PARADISE, 
current during the Middle . j 
The CUR ES of HERALDRY, with illustrations from O)d 
— Writers. By Manx Antony Lower, 8yo. many engravings, 


» 14s. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Comptcn.street, London. 


Ages. By 


Just published, fourth edition, enlarged by a Chapter on Self-Manage- 
ment, price 5s. (Simpkin and Co, and all booksellers), 
WELVE CHAPTERS on NERVOUS or MIND 
COMPLAINTS, and on the new and most important discoveries 
by which groundless ‘fear, depression, jnigatene. &c: confusion, blush- 
ng, despondency, indecision, irresolution, headache, giddiness, failure of 
memory, delusion, disinclination for society, study, husinéss, &c. blood 
to the head, restlessness, wretched ». sleep] , thoughts of self. 
injury, insanity, &¢: can be cured as certainly as water quehches thirst. 
By the Rev. WLLLIS MOSELEY, A.M. LL.D. 
9, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. At home fram eleven to thrée, 
‘* This is the best hook.on mervousness.’’— Professor "Savage; Surgeon. 
FOR NOTHING. is oat 
A Pamphlet, which is the outline of the above, will be sent to every 
address FOR NOTHING. “ ‘ é ? , 
N.B, If astamp is énclosed, this will frank the pamphlet back. 
hk 











iy RITY OF THE FACULTY. 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES ;:a remedy for 
\. all Disorders of the Pul y Organs. In Difficulty of Bréath- 
ing, in Redundancy of Phlegm, in Incipient Consumption (of which cough 
is the most positive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthnia 
and in Winter Couzh they have never béen know to fail. 
RECENT TESTIMONIAL, 
1, North Feltham-piace, near Hounslow, Feb. 12, 1845. 
Sir,—TI shall fee! extremely obliged to you it you would send mea tin of 
your most excellent Lozenges ;°fory having tried them, I find they are tle 
best remedy for Cough that can possibly be had.’ This l can'testify from 
experience, for I have been troubled with!s most violent cough for many 
years, and have tried many brings, but without any benefit, until I met 
with your Lozenges, atid they afforded me ‘instant relief. +i 
vy %) Docrme Eremainj Sir,yours, traly, id 


_ 4 . Henry Weeauhader:: 
To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s ipee foe 
and sold inboxes, 18. 144. and tins, 2s. Od., 4s. Gd. and 103.64. 
each, by Tuomas KuatinG, Chemist, &¢: No. 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London. ; Y 5d+ 4 ' 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE: AUTHO- 
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